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Notes of Recent Exposition 


No part of the gospel material has produced more 
books than the parabolic teaching of Jesus; and 
yet it is also true that the books on the parables 
which are really satisfactory are comparatively 
few. Some books on the parables are so critical 
and so negative that they seem to leave little or 
nothing to preach; others are so uncritical and 
so irresponsibly homiletic that they preach things 
which are not in the parabies to preach. It is a 
matter of relief and of rejoicing to find a book on 
the parables which is critically adequate and 
homiletically valuable. Such a book we find in 
Professor A.M. HuntTER’s Interpreting the Parables.+ 
This, indeed, is no more than experience would 
have encouraged us to expect. 


A parable is primarily a teaching instrument. 
‘ Almost all teaching ’, said Dean Inge, ‘ consists 
in comparing the unknown with the known, the 
strange with the familiar’, and that is what the 
parable does. Parables are ‘expansions of 
figurative sayings’. They are not allegories. An 
allegory is ‘a description in code’ which must be 
deciphered point by point and detail by detail ; 
but a parable has one central point and one 
central thrust, and the details are simply ‘like 
the feathers which wing the arrow ’. 


On an average the parables compose thirty-five 
per cent. of the gospel material—sixteen per cent. 
in Mark, twenty-nine per cent. in Q, forty-three 
per cent. in Matthew’s special material, fifty-two 
per cent in Luke’s special material. Different 
scholars have found different numbers of parables 
in the Gospels, and Dr. HunTER finds about sixty. 


Certain rough rules have always been used in 
popular story-telling, and they are used in the 
parables. There is repetition in the build-up. 
There is the rule of contrast, by which riches and 
poverty, wisdom and folly, virtue and vice are 
contrasted. There is the rule of three, whereby the 
parable moves round three chief characters. 
There is the rule of end stress, by which the spot- 
light is designed to fall on the last in a series. 


Parables are not normally the product of the 
quiet of the study, as a sonnet is; they are 
weapons of living encounter; they are meant to 
evoke a response and to strike for a verdict, and 
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by their very nature they are hard to contradict. 
Dr. HunTER has no doubt that Jesus used the 
parables ‘to quicken understanding, by putting 
truth in a vivid, challenging and memorable way ’. 
He, therefore, believes that Mk 41f- is out of 
place where it stands, and is a fragment of Jesus’ 
teaching which has been misplaced. On this 
troublesome passage Dr. HuNnTER has a useful 
appendix in which his own and other views are 
succinctly stated. 


Jesus did not take the material of His parables 
from some ‘ never never land’; but from life as 
He knew it, from personal relationships and from 
events in life, and sometimes from actual happen- 
ings. The people are real people acting in real 
circumstances. The parables are life-like as 
opposed to the allegory in which beasts and trees 
and rocks and stones acquire voices and meaningful 
actions. 


On the whole the tradition of the parables is 
trustworthy. But it must be remembered that 
the parables have really two situations, the 
situation in which Jesus spoke them, and the 
situation for which the Early Church used them, 
Sometimes the Church re-audienced the parables. 
The Lost Sheep ‘on Jesus’ lips a parable of the 
redemptive joy of God addressed to the Pharisees, 
became in Matthew 18 (the Church chapter) a 
summons to the disciples to pastoral concern for 
erring members’. Sometimes the Church re- 
employed the parables for hortatory purposes. 
The Parable of the Defendant in Mt 5, originally 
a parable of crisis, becomes an exhortation to 
make it up with the estranged brother. Some- 
times the Church ve-applied the parables to its 
own situation. The Parable of the Ten Virgins, 
originally a cry to be prepared for the crisis of 
the Kingdom, set in motion by the coming of 
Jesus, becomes a parable of the Second Coming, 


Dr. Hunter divides the parables into four 
groups—The Coming of the Kingdom, The Grace 
of the Kingdom, The Men of the Kingdom, The 
Crisis of the Kingdom. One of Dr. HUNTER’s 
characteristic gifts is his ability to sum up the 
lessons of the parables in one sentence. The 
Parable of the Mustard Seed (Mk 4°°-?) might be 
summarized in the phrase ‘ unremarkable begin- 
nings, unimaginable endings ’. The Parable of the 
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Seed Growing Spontaneously (Mk 4?¢-?%) is 
addressed to those who have ‘an irreligious 
solicitude for God’. ‘ The seed has been sown, a 
new Divine energy has been released in the 
world; and Jesus can stand by and say, like 
Mark Antony in the play, ‘“‘ Now let it work! ’’’ 
The Parable of the Tares says to the Pharisees, 
the Separatists: ‘ Leave the weeding of bad men 
from good to God at Judgment Day ’ (Mt 1324-99). 
‘ Judge not before the time’ (1 Co 4°). The point 
of the Parable of the Sower lies both in the 
abundant harvest, and in the demand: ‘ Take 
heed how you hear’ (Mk 4-8). The Parable of 
the Labourers in the Vineyard is a parable of the 
undeserved grace of God, as opposed to the 
Scribes and Pharisees with their ‘ selfish concern 
for their own deserts’ (Mt 201-5). The bringing in 
of the outsiders in the Parables of the Great 
Supper and the Wedding Feast (Mt 221-10 
Lk 1416-24) is a forecast of the bringing in of the 
Gentiles. The Parable of the Places at the Table 
says: ‘The best places are in God’s gift and not 
in man’s choice. Better not try to make up God’s 
mind for him, or you may get an unpleasant 
surprise |” (uke matt)” The, Parable sot. the 
Pharisee and the Publican says what the Beati- 
tude in Mt 5% says—‘ It is the beggars before God 
who are blessed ’’. Dr. HUNTER has a very unusual 
gift of summing up truth in a phrase. 


Dr. HunTER’s last chapter is on preaching the 
parables. There are three possible preaching 
approaches to the parables. (1) There is the 
allegorizing method. This is forbidden, except in 
cases where the apparatus of the parable already 
has an accepted symbolic meaning, as, for example, 
in the Parable of the Wicked Vine-dressers, for in 
that case it can hardly be forgotten that in Is 5 
Israel is the vineyard of God. (2) There is the 
moralizing method. To abstain from drawing the 
moral lesson is neither right nor necessary, but 
care must be taken not to extract lessons on 
“politics, economics, eugenics, pacifism, capital 
punishment ’ which are not there. (3) “The more 
excellent way ’ is to discover the meaning of the 
parable as Jesus uttered it, the Sztz 1m Leben 
Jesus, and to start from there. Then, whatever is 
said, will have the dominical basis which is the 
first necessity. 


This is an excellent book from which both 
preacher and scholar may profit; and there is no 
doubt that he who reads this book will be enabled 
to interpret the parables in the right way and 
will be delivered from interpreting them in the 
wrong way. 


On 17th October 1959 a very charming occasion 
was arranged by the Woodbrooke Council on 


behalf of the group of Colleges at Selly Oak, 
Birmingham. Its purpose was to do honour to 
Herbert George Woop, M.A., D.D., on the occa- 
sion of his eightieth birthday. It was a delightful 
event, informal and friendly, and will be remem- 
bered with great pleasure by those privileged to 
be present. It began by H. G. himself, as he is 
familiarly known, giving the Rendel Harris lecture, 
and taking as his theme ‘The Guiding Hand of 
God’. He spoke movingly, with humble con- 
fidence and with his characteristic touches of 
humour, of his own faith and the grounds of his 
faith. There followed an informal tea which 
culminated in H. G. cutting a large cake, decor- 
ated with eighty candles, and a few happily- 
worded speeches of congratulation rounded off a 
memorable occasion. 


In the world of New Testament scholarship the 
name of H. G. Woop is universally respected, and 
this respect was given notable expression in 1957 
when he was elected President of the Society of 
New Testament Studies. In Birmingham, how- 
ever, where he has lived since 1910, he holds a 
special place of his own, When a Professor of 
Theology was to be appointed at the University 
for the first time in 1940, it was he who was asked 
to accept the position, though he had not applied 
for it. Yet some people, even among those who 
know him well, are surprised when they find he is 
a New Testament scholar of the highest order, 
because they have first come to know him as an 
authority on Political Economy and current social 
issues, and the author of such books as ‘ The 
Truth and Error of Communism’. His interest 
in history, economics and theology found a happy 
co-ordination in his other book ‘ Christianity and 
History ’, and, indeed, in all the work he did as 
Director of Studies at Selly Oak from 1917 to 
1940. 


As a kind of extension of this largely domestic 
celebration at Selly Oak, H. G. Woop was per- 
suaded to collect and publish a number of his 
addresses and articles, which had not previously 
appeared in book form, though some had been 
printed in periodicals. This book is now avail- 
able under the title Jesus in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury.1 The title well indicates the scope of the 
essays, because by Dr. Woop’s wish it consists of 
his theological rather than sociological writings. 


One or two of the articles come from his early 
days as a writer, and it is very interesting to find 
that some written as far back as 1912 sound 
curiously relevant to modern issues. Even in 
those far-off days there were those who suggested 
that the Gospels had no historical value, except 

1 Lutterworth Press ; 18s. net. 
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to reveal the beliefs of those who wrote them. 
Already M. Reinach had written words which 
might have come from Bultmann in this decade : 
“The Gospels are useless documents for the his- 
tory of the true life of Jesus. They can and should 
be used only to teach us what the primitive 
Churches believed about Him’. Dr. Woop was 
then, and still is to-day, completely unconvinced 
that such historical scepticism is either necessary 
or justified, and the words he wrote in 1912 could 
equally well have been written in 1960: ‘It may 
be the case that we have no criteria at our dis- 
posal to enable us to go behind the’ traditional 
picture of Jesus. It is perhaps impossible to 
distinguish the actual historic person from the 
idealized portrait of faith. If so, there may be 
reason for suspecting that the ideal and. the 
actual are not far enough apart to admit dis- 
tinction. . The fact that the Gospels are 
written by believers to promote belief is no valid 
ground for dismissing their claims as historical 
narratives. The unfavourable verdict is, as a 
tule, a petitio principii. It proceeds on the 
assumption that the faith did not originate in 
some historical happenings. This assumption, 
psychologically improbable, requires to be proved. 
If we assume that an actual Person called forth 
the Faith, then the narration of the actual history 
would. be an effective evangelistic power.’ 


Dr. Woop continues: ‘ In the realm of memory 
and tradition, the bias of belief will, in the first 
instance, act as a selecting and exaggerating 
influence rather than as a purely independent 
creative force. Memory guided by faith will 
naturally dwell on the things that are significant 
for faith. Only those actions and sayings will be 
recalled which serve to set forth the nature and 
justification of the disciples’ interpretation of 
their Master. Faith may, indeed, embroider its 
history with legend, but it still requires its point 
d’appui in the actual.’ 


In 1948 Dr. Woop gave the Edward Cadbury 
Lectures at Birmingham University on the subject 
‘ Jesus in the Twentieth Century ’ (the same title 
as is now used for the published book). Some of 
these lectures are included. They cover studies 
of Schweitzer, the Radical French School repre- 
sented by Loisy, and Form Criticism. One which 
has special interest for British readers deals with 
‘A British Contribution’. He considers three 
books which he regards as significant: Seeley’s 
Ecce Homo, T. R. Glover’s Jesus of History, and 
Middleton Murry’s Life of Jesus. Sometimes in 
recent days these books have been dismissed 
almost contemptuously as representing the mis- 
guided ingenuities of a perverted liberalism. But 
Dr. Woop will have none of this. He recognizes 


their weaknesses and limitations, but believes that 
each in its own way had an important contribution 
to make to our better understanding of Jesus. 


Seeley’s judgment that the story of the Tempta- 
tion of Jesus is based on a real experience of 
Jesus and is not just a legend thrown up by the 
community is described as ‘ sounder than that of 
the Form Critics and analytic scholars’. He 
quotes with approval from Seeley; ‘ That popular 
imagination, which gives birth to rumours and 
then believes them, is not generally capable. of 
great or sublime or well-sustained efforts ’. 


Glover’s work is deeply appreciated. Dr. Woop 
frankly concedes its inadequacy at certain points 
but at the same time insists: ‘ Whatever limita- 
tions may be detected, the book remains rich in 
suggestion and insight, It was Glover who first 
made the reading public aware of what is called 
the realism of the parables. There have been 
other and perhaps better treatments of this theme 
since, but I think Glover was the effective pioneer, 
He saw how the parables could be used to con- 
struct a picture of Jesus’ natural and_ social 
environment’. He adds later: ‘I think a future 
generation will come back to this book’. 


Middleton Murry’s Life of Jesus now counts for 
less than the other two, yet Dr. Woop writes of 
it: ‘ In some ways his book is more striking, more 
original than Glover’s’. He believes that just as 
their historical training gave Seeley and Glover a 
sense of historical realities, so Murry’s work as a 
literary critic gave him an insight into the central 
Figure of the Gospels which was nearer the truth 
than Bultmann’s, in spite of the vast and erudite 
scholarship of Bultmann. ‘Murry seems to me 
to come much nearer to the heart of the matter 
in his account of Jesus’ teaching of the Kingdom.’ 
He quotes from Murry: ‘The foundation of all 
Jesus’ preaching and teaching was simple and 
single; it was his knowledge that he was the 
Son of God and that men might be sons of God 
like him. ... What he had to do was to show 
men how to become God’s sons.’ 


No man of advanced. years has had a more open 
and alert mind than H.G. He welcomed and 
listened eagerly to new ideas, but he did not 
accept ideas merely because they were new or 
constituted the latest theological craze. Through- 
out his life he has stood firmly for the essential 
reliability of the historical record in the Gospels, 
believing that there are no good grounds for 
abandoning it, and insisting that the day will 
come—perhaps is already here—when men will 
once again engage in what the title of a recent 
book calls a New Quest for the Historical Jesus. 
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When did the Fall Occur? 


By Joun WREN-LEwIs, 


ApouT two years ago, the theological problems 
associated with the doctrine of the Fall of Man were 
brought to the notice of an unusually wide public, 
as a result of an argument on the B.B.C.’s Tele- 
vision Brains Trust between Professor A. J. Ayer 
and Father M. C. D’Arcy, S.J. Father D’Arcy 
had been illustrating the doctrine by giving the 
analogy of a school in which the boys of the Sixth 
Form were regularly entertained to tea by the 
Headmaster, until one particular Form behaved 
so badly that the Headmaster discontinued the 
invitation. At this point Professor Ayer chipped 
in to say that a Headmaster who punished every 
subsequent Sixth Form for the misdemeanours of 
one would surely be guilty of grave injustice. 
Father D’Arcy just side-stepped this objection, 
and to the present writer’s knowledge no one in 
the subsequent public discussion came anywhere 
near meeting it adequately. Several months later 
the lively little Anglican monthly Prism offered a 
prize for Christmas to the contributor giving the 
best answer to Professor Ayer, but none of the 
replies printed really met his point at all. 

Yet in fact the point is crucial. The truth is 
that any interpretation of the doctrine of the Fall 
which makes it a past event in the history of the 
human race must involve attributing injustice to 
God, for the simple reason that the essence of 
justice is respect for individuals, and there is 
simply no meaning in attributing the term 
‘righteous ’, still less the term ‘love’, to any 
being who causes, or even allows, one person to be 
permanently hampered by the faults or mistakes 
of another with whom he or she has had no direct 
dealings. Of course, our world is one in which 
people do suffer for the wrongs or mistakes of 
others, including others of past generations, all 
the time, but that is just the point. Can we, in 
face of such a world, seriously believe in Almighty 
Justice and Almighty Love, as the Christian 
religion demands? This is the age-old Problem 
of Evil, and the main point of the doctrine of the 
Fall is to show how that problem may be answered, 
but historical interpretations of the doctrine only 
throw the problem back in a more acute form 
than ever. 

There is no question on which theological think- 
ing is more urgently needed than this, but in fact 
remarkably little has been done since the first few 
centuries of the Christian era. There is plenty of 
evidence that the early Fathers were aware that 
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historical explanations of the human situation 
would not be compatible with Christian belief : 
there are frequent statements in their writings to 
the effect that the Fall-stories of the Bible must 
somehow be meant to refer to all men, and not 
merely to hypothetical ancestors of the human 
race. St. Augustine, for example, said that when 
Adam fell ‘ we were all in that one man, when we 
were that one man’, while Origen actually went 
so far as to assert (in the manner of the Gnostic and 
Hindu religious traditions) that every individual 
soul must have undergone its own Fall, in some 
pre-natal existence, in order to get into this evil 
world at all. Neither of these can be called satis- 
factory theological statements, since it is not 
easy to see what either of them really means: 
Augustine’s really only makes the assertion that 
the Fall-story does apply to every one, without 
attempting to say how, while it is impossible to 
give any real meaning to the idea of pre-natal 
existence if there is no consciousness of such 
existence. But at least these ways of talking 
about the Fall show real awareness of what the 
problem is: most later theologians seem to have 
failed to see this altogether. 

If we try to find out why they failed to see it, 
we are forced to conclude, I think, that all too 
often they have been guilty of that subtle betrayal 
of Christian belief which I have mentioned in both. 
my previous articles in THE Expository Timgs,} 
according to which the word ‘ God ’ ceases to refer 
to the Being Jesus called ‘ Father’, the creative 
Being of Love whose presence and demands are 
directly known in our relations with one another, 
and comes instead to refer abstractly to a hypo- 
thetical ‘Master Mind behind the scenes of the 
Universe ’. When religion is perverted in this way, 
it becomes in effect a means of giving absolute 
moral sanction to the existing natural order, of 
which the existing social hierarchy is usually seen 
as an extension: this notion was certainly the 
common one in Mediaeval Christendom, where 
Christian terminology was used to describe the 
‘ powers behind the scenes ’ who were supposed to 
govern the universal order, although in fact more 
ancient occult doctrines, such as those of Greek 
astrology and alchemy, were assimilated into the 
system too. The classical expression of this is the 

1“ Science and the Doctrine of Creation ’ [December, 


1959], and ‘Christian Morality and the Idea of a 
Cosmic Fall’ (April, 1960]. 
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famous ‘ degree ’ speech of Ulysses in Shakespeare’s 
Troilus and Cressida : 


The heavens themselves, the planets, and this centre 
Observe degree, priority, and place, 

Insisture, course, proportion, season, form, 
Office, and custom, in all line of order : 

. . . How could communities, 

Degrees in schools, and brotherhoods in cities, 
Peaceful commerce from dividable shores, 
The primogenitive and due of birth, 
Prerogative of age, crowns, sceptres, laurels, 
But by degree, stand in authentic place ? 
Take but degree away, untune that string, 
And, hark! what discord follows. 


Such worship of the existing order was essentially 
what the prophets of the Bible denounced as 
idolatry, I believe, whether in the Nature-worship 
of the Baals, the State-worship of Moloch, or in 
the corruption of Israel’s own temple to the service 
of an unjust monarchy. Ofcourse, I am not saying 
that the Church as a whole went completely over 
to idolatry after the first few centuries, nor even 
that every theologian who discussed the doctrine 
of the Fall was totally devoid of real Christian 
understanding—although I strongly suspect that 
many of them were! What I am saying is that 
the general structure of Christian theological thinking 
for centuries derived more from superstitious 
‘metaphysical’ beliefs about ‘ powers behind the 
scenes’ than from genuine experience of God or 
genuine understanding of Christ, with the result 
that Christian thinkers who did have these things 
were forced to try to express them in essentially 
alien thought-forms. 

At worst, we find theological thinking like that 
of Bishop Watson, whose Apology was so viciously 
annotated by the latter-day prophet, William 
Blake: here, and in all too many similar cases 
right back through the Middle Ages, justice has 
ceased altogether to mean that absolute regard for 
persons which is the concern of the Bible, and has 
become completely identified with the rules of the 
System, which are of course supposed to reflect 
the Wili of the Master Mind behind the System. 
In such cases the Problem of Evil largely dis- 
appears, and the doctrine of the Fall becomes 
simply an assertion of the fact that human beings 
amply deserve every ill that befalls them because 
the whole race has been ‘sinful’ since the begin- 
ning of its history, having never absolutely con- 
formed to the System. On the other hand we find 
a great many theologians who have seen quite 
clearly that there is something radically inhuman 
and wrong about this sort of theology, but have 
been unable to see clearly what breaking away 
from it involves. The most interesting thinkers in 
this category, in my view, have been all those who 


have accepted the idea of an historical Fall as 
given but have tried to justify it by saying that 
it was really a necessary evil required for the 
achievement of the highest good—a ‘ Fall upwards’. 
St. Augustine himself almost came into this 
category at times, particularly in his cry of ‘O 
felix culpa! ’, but the earliest systematic develop- 
ment of the idea seems to have been that of St. 
Irenaeus. Although he did not actually speak of 
a ‘ Fall upwards ’, the implication of his doctrine 
was that the Garden of Eden was a state of child- 
hood innocence, which had to be broken if human 
beings were to exercise any really responsible moral 
judgments. This notion has been used again and 
again in the course of Christian history, by thinkers 
who wanted to accept the notion of an historical 
Fall without making God seem an inhuman 
monster. In the nineteenth century it appeared 
in a more sophisticated form amongst the evolu- 
tionary Modernists, who interpreted the Biblical 
Fall-story as an allegory of the earliest stages of 
human evolution. The transition from the unself- 
conscious life of animals to the first glimmerings 
of moral choice must have seemed like a Fall to 
early man, these thinkers argued, since it made 
evil choices possible which were simply not matters 
of choice before, but viewed in the perspective of 
history as a whole the transition was really an 
advance, since free moral choice, even with the risk 
of wrong choice, is better than no freedom at all. 
These speculations are interesting because they 
were the forerunners of modern anthropological 
explanations of the origin of Fall-myths, but they 
really will not do as elements in Christian doctrine. 
While it is certainly open to a Christian to inter- 
pret some stories in the Bible as allegories, he can 
scarcely be justified in reversing their meaning if he 
is going to maintain that the Bible gives valid 
insight into the real nature of things—and there 
is no hint anywhere in the Bible that the transition 
described as the Fall is in any sense ‘really’ a 
transition to a higher state. To read this inter- 
pretation into the story makes nonsense of most of 
the rest of the Bible, for the whole idea of God 
acting to restore man, or to redeem him, becomes 
meaningless if man is not regarded as in some way 
really fallen away from his proper mode of living. 
Moreover the idea of a ‘ Fall upwards ’ does nothing 
at all to help solve the Problem of Evil. St. 
Irenaeus’s version of the idea still begs the question 
of how one can possibly call God just or loving if 
He permits the wrong choice made by the first 
members of the human race to plunge the whole 
subsequent world into pain, ignorance and bondage 
to evil impulses, while the Evolutionary Modernist 
version begs the equally serious question of how 
one can possibly go on believing in a just or loving 
God if moral choice was allowed to emerge from 
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an evolutionary process that pays no regard 
whatever to individuals, and therefore loads all 
the dice against justice and love for human beings. 
To arrive at a really Christian doctrine of the 
Fall—that is to say, a doctrine which really corre- 
sponds to what the New Testament writers them- 
selves were getting at when they spoke of men as 
‘fallen from grace ’, ‘ dying in Adam ’, or in need 
of redemption from ‘the bondage of sin ’—it is 
necessary to purge our thinking of all tendencies 
which derive from idolatrous worship of the 
System, or a projected Governor of the System, 
and get back firmly to genuinely Biblical ideas of 
God, Man and Creation. Now for the Biblical 
writers, love and justice are not qualities attributed 
adjectivally to a Creator who is hidden behind the 
scenes: they are of the essential nature of God, 
because belief in God itself arises from the direct 
experience of individuals that their most essential 
being, as persons, is contingent upon ‘ righteous ’ 
personal relationships (7.e., relationships in which 
individuals are recognized and valued for them- 
selves, rather than for their utility or their bio- 
logical réle), and that such righteous relationships 
are creative because there is in all of them a 
common factor, the creative power of Transcendent 
Love. When the Bible refers to God’s creation of 
Man, it does not mean the first appearance of the 
human species on earth—it means the direct and 
continuous creation of every human individual. 
Protestant scholars have long been accustomed 
to disputing the (rather surprising) fundamentalism 
of that section of the Church of Rome which insists 
that the whole human species must have descended 
from a unique couple called Adam and Eve: they 
have argued, quite correctly, that the term 
‘ Adam ’ in the Bible is essentially collective—but 
they have hardly ever pursued this insight to its 
proper conclusion. They have mostly stopped 
short at the idea that the name refers to the whole 
human species in its first years, whereas the truth 
is, as St. Augustine and other Fathers at least 
realized, that it is really an even more collective 
term than that, in that it refers to the whole 
human species throughout its history, including those 
yet to be born: and for that very reason the term 
is, at the same time, not collective in the biological 
sense at all, but very individual, since it refers to 


1 Dr. N. P. Williams, whose masterly survey of The 
Ideas of the Fall and Original Sin in the Bampton 
Lectures for 1924 remains the definitive work on the 
subject, never himself really succeeded in getting back 
to genuine Biblical ideas when he came to attempt a 
theory of his own. The idea that the human situation 
is what it is because of the prehistoric Fall of some 
cosmic world-spirit, of which our souls are but 
separated fragments, is really a complete denial of the 
ultimate worth of individuals in love. 


every individual man throughout history. lf we 
interpret the story of the creation of Adam as a 
reference only to the beginning of the species we 
automatically abandon the genuine Biblical out- 
look, since the very basis of religious faith in the 
Bible is the experience that in ‘ righteous ’ personal 
relationships every man transcends his species and 
its history, through direct contact with the 
Transcendent God, the Eternal Love who is the 
same yesterday, to-day and for ever. 

What then does the idea of the Fall of Adam 
refer to? Obviously to some continual rejection 
of love’s creative activity by every one of us, and 
the implication of the story in the Book of Genesis 
is that this personal rejection by each of us is 
responsible for the whole evil of the world that we 
know. This is not, of course, an easy idea to accept, 
but that is precisely because we do of normally 
take the idea of God’s continuous creative action 
seriously. We tend—as indeed men have done all 
down the ages—to write off the creativity of love 
as a mere frill on the surface of life, a pleasant 
decoration of an existence the substance of which 
is provided by our biological and social inheritance, 
but this is just what the Bible, and indeed the other 
great religious traditions of the world, set out to 
dispute when they proclaim that God is almighty. 
To take the experience of love’s creative action 
seriously is to recognize that all our apparently 
‘given’ biological instincts can be taken up into 
the life of personal relationship and transformed 
into aspects of love’s activity, and even ingrained 
social habits which appear to deny love altogether 
can, from time to time, be broken and re-modelled. 

None of us starts life de novo, but there are 
moments in the lives of every one of us when God. 
is encountered in power, and the opportunity is 
offered us to start new trains of action in the world 
which could very quickly dispose of the whole 
weight and strength of the inheritance of the past. 
(This is an idea which has been recaptured in our 
own day by the Existentialist philosophers, who, 
following the essentially Biblical insight of the 
Danish writer Kierkegaard, speak of ‘ instants’ 
and ‘limit situations’ in human life in which we 
can exercise freedom whatever the power of our 
biological inheritance or social conditioning—and 
the poet Wordsworth gave very fine expression to 
this experience when he proclaimed that there are 
in our existence spots of time which with distinct 
pre-eminence retain a venovating virtue.) Such 
irruptions of Divine power occur moreover 
throughout life for most of us, so that if we remain 
imprisoned in a world-structure which forces us to 
deny love and to be unjust in our relationships for 
most of our lives, it can only be because each of us 
chooses to maintain that structure in existence by 
continual fresh decisions at moments when we could 
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do otherwise. As the French poet Pierre Emmanuel 
puts it, “For every man there comes a moment, 
not when he succumbs to temptation, but when he 
commits the initial fault, original fault in its 
proper sense, which seals his revolt against God.’ 

This is the only possible diagnosis of our human 
situation which can be compatible with real 
religious faith—that we are each and all engaged 
in a continuous Fall which continuously distorts 
God’s continuous creation—and this is exactly the 
diagnosis which the Fall-story in the Book of 
Genesis gives us, with considerable insight into the 
details of what the Original or Originating Sin is 
like when we commit it, and just how it does bring 
about the distorted world-structure of our ordinary 
experience. I have no space to go into these 
details here—I hope to have the opportunity of 
doing that in a later article. By way of conclusion 
here I want to say just two further things. 

First, it is important to realize that this diagnosis 
of the human situation has nothing in common 
with the ideas of Pelagius. St. Augustine was 
absolutely right to oppose these, for it is simply 
untrue to state that we are guilty only of occasional 
failures of will, needing only good example for 
their correction. On the contrary, experience 
shows, and modern psychology underlines again 
and again, that for most of our lives we are indeed 
unable zot to sin, in that our social conditioning, 
the pressures of our biological needs and the whole 
pattern of the world in which we live combine to 
force us to deny love—and thereby to deny our 
own true nature. The Biblical writers were 
certainly not unaware of this—they emphasize 
again and again that man is in bondage, and they 
emphasize too that his prison is not merely a dis- 
torted human world, but a distorted cosmos. The 
point is that we ave each guilty of maintaining this 
prison in existence, because at those crucial points 
when Love offers us the chance of starting to 
remake the world nearer to our hearts’ deepest 
desire, we choose to do otherwise. To every person 
that can be called human at all there occurs, at 


some point in life, a state of relationship in which 
the conditions of the Garden of Eden are, at least 
potentially, re-created, and there is the opportunity 
to grasp the fulcrum of eternal Love from which 
the whole world could be moved: when we cast 
ourselves out of such states of relationship, we 
reaffirm the world-system which denies Love and 
imprisons us, and the imprint of the distortion for 
which we are responsible runs right through all 
our investigations of the world, appearing even to 
stretch back in time prior to the coming of the 
human race on earth. Our need is not for moral 
example, but for radical redemption, and it must be 
a redemption of the whole cosmos, including the past. 

Finally, a true doctrine of the Fall has nothing 
in common with those modern psychological 
theories which interpret Fall-stories as allegories 
of such crucial transitions in an individual’s psy- 
chological life as the loss of childhood innocence 
in adolescence, or even, in some modern theories, 
the loss of the security of the womb at birth. Such 
interpretations suffer from just the same difficulties 
as the theories of a ‘ Fall upwards’ in the life of 
the race as a whole—they describe stages in natural 
growth, not a real Fall at all, and to hold that such 
natural transitions as these are wholly determina- 
tive for the whole of the rest of an individual’s life 
is just another way of failing to take the con- 
tinuous creative activity of Love seriously. There 
certainly are individual compulsions which keep 
people from fulfilment in love, just as there are 
social compulsions, but the problem is why either 
continue to exist, and the Bible gives the only 
answer compatible with a really religious outlook, 
namely that we have each fallen away when Love 
has offered us the opportunity of breaking free from 
them. The sin of Adam which we all commit is a 
real sin, a real responsible denial of Love, not a 
mere natural transition, and if we are to be rescued 
from its consequences it can only be by some act 
of forgiveness on the part of Love Himself, an act 
which is at once individual and universal. The 
Christian faith is precisely that Love has so acted. 


Literature 


CHURCH DOGMATICS 


Bartu has been involved in a great deal of con- 
troversy over the doctrine of Man, and his present 
views on this subject have hitherto been given to 
' the English reader only through conflicting and 
inadequate summaries. The appearance of the 
English translation of volume 3 part 2 of his Church 

Dogmatics-—The Doctrine of Creation (T. and T. 


Clark; 55s. net)—now gives us the opportunity 
of studying closely what he has actually said. 
After pointing out that the doctrine of Man is 
the key to the doctrine of Creation, Barth insists 
that we can come to know ‘ real man’ only if we 
start by knowing man in and through Jesus 
Christ. To begin, as theology has usually done, 
by studying ourselves or man in general will lead us 
only to some relative and ambiguous ‘ phenomena 
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of the human’ which may or may not be symptoms 
of the real man. Real man can be known only as 
the sinner who participates in the grace of God. 
Otherwise sin prevents us from having any direct 
perception of who he is. 

It must not be imagined, however, that Barth 
has therefore no use for what is human. Even in 
the radical depravity of man there is hidden his 
true nature and original form. We must not take 
sin more seriously than grace. ‘We do not 
associate ourselves with the common theological 
practice of depreciating human nature as much as 
possible in order to oppose to it the more effec- 
tively what may be made of man by divine grace.’ 
Our knowledge of Christ, especially in His relation 
to man and humanity points to a ‘ basic form of 
humanity’ which is shared by Christians and 
non-Christians. Though there is no continuity of 
being between God and man, and no analogia 
entis, nevertheless Barth, with many carefully 
worded qualifications finds an analogia relations 
between the relations within God’s own being, 
and human relationships in difference and unity. 

We must not, then, bring unreality into our 
preaching by denying the possession of humanity 
to a world that already knows it possesses a great 
deal of it. Barth has some words, of which 
Calvin would have approved, in defence of the 
Greek conception of evos, and of natural love. 

Having been led ‘ irresistibly ’ to choose a path 
different from the traditional approach to the 
doctrine, Barth pursues it alone, ruthlessly, 
scientifically, systematically and evangelically. 
There is less than his usual appeal to the authority 
of the Church Fathers, for in this course he receives 
little help from them. He also laments the fact 
that he has had largely to do his own exegetical 
work, for ‘too many exegetes have not yet dis- 
covered that they have a dogmatic responsibility ’. 

In spite of the fact that he has to go so much 
of the way alone, Barth achieves his purpose 
brilliantly and has written another massive and 
deeply impressing book. There are many memor- 
able passages, such as those in which he exalts 
the grace of God, meditates on the transitoriness 
of human life, or on the meaning of death. There 
is a wonderfully illuminating discussion on soul 
and body and Spirit. There are penetrating 
criticisms of aspects of the teaching of Brunner 
and Cullmann, and a blunt refusal of Bultmann’s 
invitation to demythologize the Easter event. 
There is another powerful attack on our practice 
of infant baptism. There are excellent descrip- 
tions of modern secular theories of man in the 
debate he carries on with Fichte, Jaspers, Marx 
and Nietzsche, for Barth often gives masterly 
summaries of the views he rejects. It would be a 
good book from which to begin the study of 


Barth’s Dogmatics, for one does not require to be 
an expert either in theology or in Barth to find 
its meaning clear in most places. 

There are many questions which have to be 
asked after a first careful reading. Does Barth’s 
insistence on describing the being of man as a 
history tend to take away some substance from 
the heart of the gospel? How are we finally to 
evaluate his exegesis in his last section, ‘Man in 
his Time ’, where he challenges us to rethink our 
conceptions of time and eternity, and our Christian 
hope ? While it is undoubtedly true that man is 
essentially temporal, is it not possible that this 
temporality is even by nature related to some- 
thing beyond itself—as Calvin seemed to imply in 
his conception of meditatio futurae vitae—and why 
did Barth not even discuss Calvin in this context ? 

But one also has a feeling, after a first careful 
reading, that Barth’s challenge is for the good of 
the Church, that he has made the right start, and 
is leading us in the right direction. We can only 
be certain after a great deal of discussion and 
study, and that, of course, is what the book is 
written to force. If we do not give this work the 
attention it demands we are foolish indeed. 

RONALD S. WALLACE 


W. E. SANGSTER 


The Rev. Dr. W. E. Sangster will long be 
remembered as one of the really great preachers 
of our day, and his death, earlier this year, at the 
age of sixty, was a very great loss to the Methodist 
Church in which he was a minister, and, indeed, 
to the whole of our Christian witness in Great 
Britain. The climax of his work as a preacher 
was his long and distinguished ministry of sixteen 
years at the Central Hall, Westminster (where he 
preached to congregations of two thousand five 
hundred people), but he was well-known through- 
out the country, in fact in all the English-speaking 
countries of the world. His preaching had about 
it something of the grand style. He himself was 
an impressive figure of a man, his manner of 
presentation was vivid and compelling, and his 
material rich and rewarding. He had written 
many books, some about preaching, and these had 
had an enthusiastic welcome and a wide circulation. 

For the last two years of his life he was an 
invalid, unable either to speak or to walk, but 
with dauntless courage and inspiring faith he 
continued right up to the end to be busy at his 
typewriter, committing to writing the message he 
could no longer declare in speech. During this 
period of enforced silence he was persuaded by 
members of his congregation at Westminster to 
publish some of the sermons they remembered 
him preaching, and wished to have permanently 
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in print. One volume of these had been prepared 
before he died and appeared within a few weeks 
of his death. It is entitled Westminster Sermons, 
vol. 1—At Morning Worship (Epworth Press; 
12s. 6d. net). 

Those who admired Dr. Sangster, and benefited 
from his preaching of the gospel will want to read 
this collection of fine sermons, and as they read 
they will be able to hear again in memory the 
characteristic intonation of his voice. 

Few men have penetrated so deeply into the 
heart of the gospel as Dr. Sangster, and few have 
comprehended the width of its application as he 
did. The wealth of his Christian experience was 
accompanied by great power and discernment of 
mind. Readers will find ample evidence of these 
qualities in these sermons, and also rare skill in 
presenting the message with attractiveness and 
effectiveness. Preachers will find here the arrest- 
ing opening, the orderly arrangement, the apt use 
of illustration, skilful repetition of the central 
theme, and timely recapitulation of points already 
made—and all the other marks of the good 
sermon which he has commended in his books on 
preaching. No doubt these sermons were even 
better when preached than when written, but 
they make very good reading all the same. 

C. L. MitTon 


THE FOURTH GOSPEL 


The Historicity of the Fourth Gospel, by the 
Rev. A. J. B. Higgins, M.A., B.D., Ph.D. (Lutter- 
worth Press ; 6s. 6d. net), is a brief but important 
work. It is based on material given by Dr. 
Higgins in lectures at Wycliffe College, Toronto, 
and under the Mead Swing Lectureship in Oberlin 
College, Ohio. 

Dr. Higgins does not agree, for instance, with 
R. H. Lightfoot that the Fourth Gospel was 
written mainly to interpret the other Gospels ; 
rather with P. Gardner-Smith he believes that it 
was independent of the other Gospels. He believes 
that the Fourth Gospel draws on traditions inde- 
pendent of and as old or older than those of the 
other Gospels, and that it is not impossible that 
certain of these traditions may well go back to 
John the Apostle. 

Dr. Higgins believes that the Gospel was written 
for readers who were already Christian. He does 
not accept the predominantly Hellenistic character 
of the Gospel. The material of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls shows that the ideas of the Fourth Gospel 
were prevalent in Palestine. ‘It is both Jewish, 
because of the Palestinian background of its 
traditions, and Greek because of the environment 
in which it was moulded as a finished product.’ 

1See ‘ The Christian Year’ section.—£ditor. 


Dr. Higgins believes that, when the Fourth 
Gospel gives more detailed information, for 
example, about topography or about names, the 
additional material may well go back to authentic 
traditions, as there is no obvious reason for any 
kind of invention. 

Dr. Higgins agrees with Abrahams that the 
discourses of the Fourth Gospel ‘enshrine a 
genuine tradition of an aspect of Jesus’ teaching 
which has not found a place in the Synoptics ’. 
He sees the discourses as ‘ of the nature of Jewish 
targumistic paraphrases’ and does not think it 
utterly impossible to get behind them to the 
genuine tradition. 

This is a thoughtful and careful treatment of a 
subject well-worn but unexhausted and of real 
importance. This book will certainly take its 
place as a genuine contribution to the interpreta- 
tion of the Fourth Gospel. 

In the first footnote on p. 13 ohannetschen 
should be Johanneischen; on p. 23 the Greek 
type of doulos is wrongly aligned; on p. 33 john 
should be John. WILLIAM BARCLAY 


BIBLICAL ARCHAEOLOGY 


Attention should be drawn to two useful little 
books on Biblical archaeology. Archaeology and 
the New Testament is a ‘ Pathway Book ’ published 
by W. B. Eerdmans, Grand Rapids, at $1.50 and 
written, as the concluding volume of a trilogy on 
Biblical archaeology, by the Rev. J. A. Thompson 
of the Baptist Theological College, New South 
Wales. In a hundred and fifty-one pages he 
provides a reliable historical background of the 
New Testament, illustrated by archaeological 
discoveries. The arrangement of material has 
caused repetition. There are misprints on pp. 55 
and 84, and the chapter on “ Archaeology and the 
Johannine Writings ’ includes a section on ‘ Arch- 
aeology and the Book of Revelation’, but the 
book is well documented, interestingly written, 
contains maps, plates, indexes, and is an excellent 
statement of the relevant archaeological material 
bearing on the New Testament period. 

The second book is in Duckworth’s ‘ Studies in 
Theology ’ series published at 12s. 6d. net. It is 
An Introduction to Biblical Archaeology, by 
Professor G. Ernest Wright and the Rev. Roger 
Tomes. Mr. Tomes has here condensed into two 
hundred and ten pages the large volume ‘ Biblical 
Archaeology ’ by Professor Wright which appeared 
in 1957. Much has had to be omitted, including 
the two hundred photos and figures; there has 
been some rearrangement of material, and where 
necessary modifications and additions have been 
made to bring the work up-to-date, but the 
abridgment has been made under direction of the 
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author, and it amply fulfils his hope ‘ that readers 
of the book may gain from it a fresh appreciation 
of the vast effort that has been and is being made 
to understand the Bible and Biblical faith over 
against its setting in the ancient world’. The 
period covered is from pre-historic times to the 
establishment of the Christian Church in Rome 
and the Near East. It is a fitting addition to a 
notable series and will be widely read and used. 
JoHN SCHOFIELD 


SCOTTISH CONGREGATIONALISM 


An important contribution to Scottish Church 
History has been made by the Rev. Dr. Harry 
Escott in A History of Scottish Congregationalism 
(Congregational Union of Scotland; 30s. net). 
While acknowledging his debt to previous writers 
he properly takes a line of his own at times and 
brings the story right down to date. From the 
early influence of Browne and Penry he passes 
quickly to Cromwellian times, then to eighteenth- 
century movements like the Glasites, the Bereans 
and the Old Scots Independents, and finally con- 
centrates on the two main sources of modern 
Scottish Congregationalism which came together 
in 1896. One was the religious revival of the 
French Revolution period associated with the 
brothers Haldane; though Dr. Escott shows that 
it was not they but Greville Ewing who had most 
to do with the Congregational side of that move- 
ment. The other was the revolt against extreme 
Westminster Confession orthodoxy, which issued 
in the expulsion of James Morison from the Seces- 
sion Church and the formation of the Evangelical 
Union. In both cases the coming into existence of 
Congregational churches was primarily due to 
failure on the part of the national Church and its 
presbyterian offshoots to give due scope to evan- 
gelistic fervour. With that background Scottish 
Congregationalism has a character of its own. It 
has made a considerable and valuable contribution 
to the religious life of the land. Could that contri- 
bution now be made from within the national 
Church; At all events, with admirable patience 
Dr. Escott has recorded all the Congregational 
churches in Scotland, including many now extinct, 
together with their ministers. There is an exten- 
sive bibliography. This is a book which should 
find many readers in other communions. We note 
a misprint on p. 176 and a repetition of two names 
on p. 356. 

STEWART MECHIE 


NAG HAMMADI 


The literature about Qumran continues to 
increase, but the earlier discovery at Nag Ham- 


madi remains shrouded in a cloak of obscurity, at 
least for those who must rely on works in English. 
A short account in ‘The Jung Codex’ (London, 
1955], a few articles, the text of the Gospel of 
Thomas and the Gospel of Truth—that is all. 
Only now, nearly fifteen years after the texts were 
found, has the first comprehensive survey appeared 
in English, in The Secret Books of the Egyptian 
Gnostics, by M. Jean Doresse (Hollis and Carter ; 
42s. net). This book is a translation of a volume 
published in 1958 in French, revised, augmented, 
and equipped with a very full and detailed index. 
Opportunity has been taken to include a transla- 
tion of Doresse’s version of the Gospel of Thomas, 
which differs at several points from the ‘ official ’ 
rendering recently published. 

Doresse first discusses what was previously 
known about Gnosticism, from the Fathers and 
other sources, and then devotes a chapter to the 
extant Gnostic documents such as the Pistis 
Sophia and those of the Berlin Gnostic Codex. 
The bulk of the book, some two-thirds of its pages, 
is given to the story of the find and a discussion 
of its contents, of the sect whose library has thus 
been brought to light, and of the relations between 
Gnosticism and other systems of thought. <A 
final chapter traces the survival of Gnosticism 
from Manicheism to the Islamic sects. Apart 
from Labib’s photographic edition, published in 
Cairo, only the two texts already mentioned have 
so far been published in full, although some others 
are available in a German translation, and the 
summaries here provided will serve both to 
satisfy the impatient curiosity of many and to 
indicate the character of these hitherto unknown 
works. The book is fully documented, particularly 
from French and German sources, and a notable 
feature is the use made of the Coptic: material 


already known, material to which comparatively 


little attention has been paid in this country of 
recent years. 

The translation has on the whole been very well 
done, but comes somewhat short of perfection ; 
such a book, however, requires of its translator 
not merely a knowledge of the languages involved 
but also acquaintance with a technical vocabulary 
and with an extensive literature. The volume is 
illustrated by photographs, mostly taken by the 
author and including a reproduction of part of one 
of the manuscripts, and is to be warmly welcomed 
as an excellent introduction to a fascinating new 
field. R. McL. Witson 


HUMANISM 


It is characteristic of writers on humanism to 
value highly their independence, and to refuse to 
search for a basis of ethics beyond the bounds of 
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human life; but then they find that they are 
immediately faced with the danger of go-as-you- 
please subjectivity. Mr. R. Osborn’s ideal in 
Humanism and Moral Theory (Allen and Unwin ; 
18s. net) is to be definitely objective and to avoid 
being erratic. He secures his basis by pointing 
out the close connexion between psychology and 
moral action, making use in passing of Freud, 
and reconstructing the Freudian relationship 
between the id, the ego, and the super-ego. The 
influence of the super-ego or of our forbears is 
transitory and on the whole dangerous, whereas 
the id manifests the vagaries of youth. He holds 
that the only secure basis is to be found in social 
‘togetherness’; we derive our moral behaviour 
from our active relations with our fellows, from 
our ‘shared humanity’, and this is the fundamental 
source of the ethical notions of right and wrong, 
good and bad. It is a mistake to think of the 
individual as coming to social life already equipped 
with a capacity for moral decision ; social con- 
tract theories are artificial and abstract, and we 
must beware also of the temptation to look to the 
supposed higher level of religion for the source 
of morality. The author displays a considerable 
bias against making use of religion in this way, 
speaks rather censoriously of ‘compulsory con- 
version —whatever he means by this—and is 
slightly exultant in pointing out the circular 
reasoning involved in basing goodness on the will 
of God and then saying that God is good because 
He follows out His own will. Yet he himself 
admits the necessity of developing a comprehensive 
view of the universe and this would seem to be an 
acknowledgment of a ‘ beyond ’, extending further 
than the immediate confrontations of social 
groups however extensible these may be. Surely 
also he must have been impressed by the valuable 
studies of Buddhism which have recently appeared, 
and at the same time could hardly fail to have 
been disturbed by their seeming failure to get toa 
positive basis for world-views and world-embracing 
activity. Humanism leaves one with the im- 
pression of being excellent as far as it goes, but 
incomplete; and Mr. Osborn’s book does not 
exactly dissipate this feeling, however useful 
and brilliant his treatment of his subject within 
the limits he has set himself. 
W. S. URQUHART 


IIE RM ESS TINS lp Whey daa bieyl la, 


The idea of a ‘ Shorter Bible’ is not new; but 
there are various ways of putting it into effect. 
A new attempt has been made by the Rev. Joseph 
McCulloch in an arrangement of selections from 
the A.V.—Between God and Man (Hutchinson ; 
25s. net). The sub-title, ‘ The Essential Bible ’, 


gives the clue to the motive of the work, and this 
is fully worked out in an Introduction. The 
design is to clarify and deepen the modern reader’s 
conception of the essential theme of the Bible— 
communication of God who is Love with man. 
Mr. McCulloch considers, on the basis of experi- 
ence with men of many types, that many of the 
words of the Bible are ‘simply superfluous... 
not directly relevant ’. His aim is to help ordinary 
people to grasp the development of religious 
understanding, as it is revealed in the Bible, from 
Creation to Christ. The book (beautifully set out 
and printed) contains upwards of one-fifth of the 
words of the A.V. with Apocrypha. 

It will, of course, arouse controversy. To some 
the whole idea is anathema. Others, approving 
the general purpose, will question the selection. 
Why, for example, are the Ten Commandments 
omitted ? But, granted the legitimacy of the 
idea and accepting the dominant theme, the work 
has been done with remarkable skill and devotion. 
Final judgment must wait on results. It must be 
added, moreover, that Mr. McCulloch does not 
intend that this book should be a substitute for 
the Bible as a whole, but rather a means to its 
understanding. He hopes that the reading of his 
book will zmpel men to read the Bible in full, 
and to that end appends a most useful bibliography 
as well as an index of the material cited. 

Meanwhile, even those who are averse from any 
such treatment of the Scriptures may well stop 
to ask whether they may not have something to 
learn from one who is a proven master of the art 
of communication. (Who but McCulloch would 
use Damon Runyon as a clue to the understanding 
of Biblical forms of expression, and effectively 
too ?) For all share the concern that the man of 
to-day should learn, from the Bible, ‘the light 
which lightens every man coming into the world ; 
the meaning of his existence, and the way of 
peace ’. 

Marcus WARD 


The author of Talks on the Gita (Allen and 
Unwin; 16s. net), Acharya Vinoba Bhave, has in 
recent years become well known, both in India 
and beyond, by reason of his independence of 
thought and his sturdy advocacy of distribution 
of land to the landless; and he might be said to 
have adopted as his own motto the saying that 
with too many people ‘ when all is said and done, 
more is said than done’. He identifies himself 
with the widespread valuation of the Gita, indi- 
cates the essence of its teaching, gets down 
immediately to a useful analysis of ‘ desireless 
action ’, avoiding the negation which would con- 
fuse this with inaction. He urges that even the 
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very old in years should avoid the temptation to 
lethargy, remembering that ‘ the thought arising 
in the final moment is the fruit of the whole of 
one’s life’. A deep seriousness pervades the 
whole book, with, however, occasional touches of 
humour. He inveighs against the pridefulness of 
the virtuous man, and advocates instead of over- 
concern with our own salvation concentration 
upon such actions as are obviously part of our 
duty. His challenge is that we should enter the 
world of action, but avoid useless action outside 
our province by dedicating what we do as a 
sacrifice to God. Then the tendency to useless 
action will disappear, and the freedom and joy of 
the soul will be attained. 


Baker Book House, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
has sent us a volume of addresses to College Youth 
by President Harold W. Reed of Olivet Nazarene 
College, Kankakee, Illinois. As the title, Com- 
mitted to Christ, may suggest, the author tackles 
big themes such as ‘ Knowing God’ and ‘ The 
Providence of God Today’. His presentation is 
fresh and probably adapted to the audience in 
view. The price is $2.00. 


Readers who feel at home on the frontiers of 
science, philosophy and theology will enjoy Pierre 
Teilhard de Chardin: His Life and Spirit, by 
Nicolas Corte, translated by Fr. Martin Jarrett- 
Kerr, C.R. (Barrie and Rockliff; 15s. net). 
Teilhard, who died in 1955, was a great scientist 
and also a Jesuit who had a cosmic sense and 
wished to supply proof to his scientific colleagues 
of a total convergence of the universe through 
Christ to God. His scientific-philosophical thought 
was regarded with suspicion by his superiors and 
his works have not received the official imprimatur ; 
but a committee of scientists has sponsored them 
and no small controversy has resulted. The 
author likens Teilhard to Origen, and the trans- 
lator in an Introduction places him in the English 
philosophical and theological scene. 

Too little is known of the Churches of Christ or 
Disciples, the denomination which, paradoxically, 
came into being to end denominations. Lack of 
knowledge will be met and sympathy aroused by 
the reading of Towards Christian Union, a series 
of papers outlining the thought and action of the 
British Disciples in relation to Christian union, 
edited by James Gray, M.A. (Berean Press ; 
tos. net). To this are added six documents on 
Faith and Order from 1920-1956 and a Biblio- 
graphy for reference. 


Every Man in His Ministry (Darton, Longman 
and Todd ; tos. 6d, net) is by the Anglican author 


Basil Minchin. He acknowledges that the classical 
form of the Threefold Ministry as it was developed 
in the Primitive Church consisted of Bishop, Pres- 
byters and Deacons. The Bishop was the minister 
of a congregation, the Presbyters or Elders formed 
the council which was closely associated with the 
parish minister, the Deacons performed certain 
other functions. As the Church expanded after 
persecution ended in the fourth century the 
pattern changed. The Bishop ceased to be a 
parish minister and became the administrator of a 
district ; the Presbyters ceased to be the council of 
Elders in a parish and themselves became parish 
ministers, subject to the authority of the Bishop. 
Mr. Minchin sees clearly that Presbyterian Church 
Order sought to recover the primitive pattern. The 
second part of this lively and interesting book deals 
with Concelebration and examines Eucharistic 
celebration ‘in the light of the conviction that it 
is always the Church that celebrates through re- 
presentative ministers, rather than that it is a 
minister who celebrates for the church’. The book 
as a whole should stimulate thought among 
Anglicans and Presbyterians. It is the second ina 
series of books by Basil Minchin under the general 
title ‘ Worship in the Body of Christ’. The first 
book was called ‘ Covenant and Sacrifice’. 


Principles of Biblical Interpretation, by the 
Rev. John T. Wilkinson (Epworth Press ; 6s. net), 
is the fifth A. S. Peake Memorial Lecture. It 
surveys the age-long history of Biblical inter- 
pretation, examines and rejects the modern 
recrudescence of allegory and typology, and finds 
that Christian theology and preaching, Christian 
worship and private devotion will get into dan- 
gerous courses unless they recognize the funda- — 
mental importance of the historical principle that 
the Bible is the record of a progressive revelation 
of God in the history and experience of God’s 
elect people, out of whom by the supreme divine 
act came the glory of God in Jesus Christ. 


The favourable notices given, some years ago, 
to ‘ The Pauline View of Man’, the first book by 
the Rev. David Stacey, spoke of the promise of 
this new writer. His second book, although of a 
different character, has no small measure of 
fulfilment. Js That Good Doctrine? (Epworth 
Press ; 12s. 6d. net) has grown out of discussions 
with local preachers and is concerned with the 
distinctive Word of God in Christ that makes the 
gospel unique. Mr. Stacey writes with verve and 
has an eye to the apt and unusual illustration. 
He is not willing to let the devil have all the good 
contemporary idiom. Behind the easy presenta- 
tion lies deep and wide thinking which owes not a 
little, we may deduce, to the give and take of 
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the previous discussions. Mr. Stacey and _ his 
friends are aware of and have grappled with the 
big questions of the day. With deceptive sim- 
plicity he follows a consideration of the nature of 
authority by the consideration of seven great 
Biblical themes. The treatment is not complete, 
for the Person of Christ and the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit are dealt with only by implication. 
The omissions are surprising and we hope that 
Mr. Stacey will be encouraged to write a larger 
and more comprehensive book. Meanwhile readers 
will be grateful for this lively and pertinent answer 
to many of their questions. It is good teaching 
whether for private reading or as a basis for 
group discussion. 


Science, Technology and the Chyristian, by 
Professor C. A. Coulson, F.R.S. (Epworth Press ; 
8s. 6d. net), is a popular book in the sense that 
its readers need have no scientific knowledge ; 
and we trust it will also be popular in the sense 
that it may have many readers. It gives a fascin- 
ating introduction to several of the great issues of 
our age and appeals especially to Christians to 
recognize what is happening in the new industrial 
revolution, and particularly to recognize that the 
problems thus raised are not merely technological, 
and then to try to create the climate of opinion 
in which wise decisions and actions may be taken. 


It is good to see a beautifully bound and 
produced reprint of Sir J. M. Barrie’s St. 
Andrews Rectorial Address, Courage (Hodder and 
Stoughton; 7s. 6d. net). It is now re-issued to 
mark the centenary of Barrie’s birth. 

It was in 1922 that this address was first de- 
livered, and there has grown up a generation 
which knows not Barrie or which allots to him a 
much lower place in the hall of fame than once 
he occupied. But this address must have an 
abiding place and an abiding value. ‘I cannot 
provide you with that staff for your journey’, 
Barrie said, ‘but perhaps I can tell you a little 
about it, how to use it and lose it and find it 
again, and cling to it more than ever. You shall 
cut it—so it is ordained—everyone of you for 
himself and its name is Courage.’ In this address 
Barrie had something of permanent value to say 
and said it unforgettably. 


The Independent Press has published a selec- 
tion of sixteen sermons by the Rev. Dr. John 
Trevor Davies of Richmond Hill Church, Bourne- 
mouth, under the title Is Anyone There ? (10s. 6d. 
net). Dr. Davies describes them as expository 
and topical, ethical and evangelical. They are 
also direct and earnest and addressed to men of 
this troubled age. ' 


Thirty-three meditations on the Passion of our 
Lord—Scriptural, reverent and spiritually per- 
ceptive—are contained in Beneath the Cross of 
Jesus, by the Rev. Reginald E. O. White, M.A., 
B.D. (Arthur James; 15s. net). We quote— 
“The preaching of the Cross pays sinful man no 
compliments, except indeed the supreme compli- 
ment that God thinks he is worth saving ’. 


The London Bible College has sent us a copy of 
its annual public lecture for this year. It is a 
critical analysis and evaluation of Puritan Church 
Discipline, by Mr. H. H. Rowdon, B.A. (1s. net). 
After a short Introduction the subject is taken up 
under five headings—Authority, Administration, 
Aims, Application and Abuse. The booklet gives 
an interesting and well-documented survey of a 
topic which is arousing renewed interest to-day. 


The Piety of Jeremy Taylor, by the Rev. H. 
Trevor Hughes (Macmillan; 25s. net), may be 
regarded as another indication of a reviving 
interest in moral theology, though the author’s 
definition of piety is wider than moral theology as 
commonly understood. With preliminary chapters 
on Jeremy Taylor’s career and his theology and 
a good bibliography, this is a useful study which 
should send some readers to an old divine whose 
writings can be still interesting and helpful. An 
appendix discusses Taylor’s influence on John 
Evelyn and John Wesley. 


One of the extraordinary features of New 
Testament study is the number of commentators 
and expositors the Letter to the Hebrews attracts 
to itself. Reading through ‘ Hebrews’, by the 
Rt. Rev. R. R. Williams, D.D., Bishop of Leicester 
(Mowbray; 5s. net), consists of six expository 
lectures on Hebrews. 

In the Early Church there was a custom whereby 
authoritative expositions of Scripture were given 
by the bishops from their thrones, while two 
lectors, or readers, occupied the chaplains’ seats 
on each side of the throne and publicly read the 
passages to be expounded. In Lent 1959 Dr. 
Williams delivered these lectures and the Letter 
was read through in his cathedral in Leicester. 
Dr. Williams states his aim. The Letter was read 
paragraph by paragraph; then he went on to 
explain difficulties, to draw attention to special 
points of interest, and to show the relevance of 
the Biblical material to the contemporary situa- 
tion. From He 10!9%-25, for instance, he draws the 
three exhortations—first, ‘Let us draw near’. 
Second, ‘Let us hold fast’. Third, ‘Let us 
consider one another ’. 
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This book has only seventy-six pages, but it is 
brilliantly successful. The Lambeth Conference 
laid a task and an obligation on the leaders of the 
Church—they were bidden to engage in ‘ a special 
effort . . . to extend the scope and deepen the 
quality of personal and corporate study of the 
Bible’. This very certainly Dr. Williams has 
done. 


In view of the Ecumenical Council called by 
the present Pope, Dr. Hubert Jedin, the learned 
historian of the Council of Trent, has written an 
account of the twenty Councils which are regarded 
as ecumenical by the Roman Catholic Church, 
from the first Council of Nicaea in 325 to the 
Vatican Council of 1870. The English translation, 
Ecumenical Councils in the Catholic Church, is now 
published by Nelson at 21s. net. A chronological 
table and an extensive bibliography add value to 
an historical survey which may be commended 
both to students and to the general reader. Look- 
ing forward to the coming Council Dr. Jedin sees 
two main issues—‘the atheistic doctrines of 
communism with their caricature of the Christian 
ideal of human dignity which they actually seek 
to destroy ’ and ‘ the concept of the Church ’, than 
which, he says, ‘no truth of the faith is in greater 
need of a clear definition ’. 


The aim of this volume—The Population 
Explosion and Christian Responsibility, by the 
Rev. Dr. Richard M. Fagley (Oxford University 
Press; 28s. net)—is to elicit in the Church a 
sense of responsibility among Christians in regard 
to the accelerating increase of the world’s popula- 
tion. Attention has been called to the problem 
on various grounds by various writers. Here the 
reason is that the total picture of population 
growth ‘is convincing evidence that responsible 
parenthood is Christian doctrine whose time has 
come and which calls for church and personal 
support’. 

After chapters dealing with the statistics of the 
increase we get interesting chapters on the attitude 
of Hindu, Buddhist, and Muslim religions to 
limitation of the family. He does the same for 
the Old Testament, the New Testament, and the 
Fathers of the Church. Mingled with the attempt 
to get their attitude to procreation and the limita- 
tion of the family there is a great deal on their 
attitude to sex, and sexual activities. Three 
chapters are given to exposition of Eastern 
Orthodoxy, Roman Catholicism, and Protestant- 
ism. The final chapter, from the Ecumenical 
point of view, gives excellent guidance both about 
marriage and limitation of the family. The 
volume is very well documented, and for those 


interested in the question there is a mine of 
information. 


‘This supremely able little volume . . . com- 
pact, comprehensive, judicious ’__with such words 
did the review of 1936 (THE Expository TIMEs, 
xlvii. 495ff.) greet the publication of Jew and 
Greek : Tutors unto Christ, by G. H. C. Macgregor - 
and A. C. Purdy, as the first volume of Nicholson 
and Watson’s ‘ International Library of Christian 
Knowledge’. It quickly established itself as a 
standard text-book on the Jewish and Hellenistic 
background of the New Testament. However, 
during the War, the stocks of the second printing 
were destroyed and the publishers went out of 
business. Many in the later generations of students 
and general readers have been unaware of the 
existence of the book, which is such as does not 
easily come on the second-hand market. Now 
arrangements have been made for re-publication 
by The Saint Andrew Press at 30s. net. The 
original price of 5s. provokes melancholy reflection. 

The authors have deemed it necessary, in bring- 
ing their book up to date, to make only minor 
revisions and so slight as to make no change in the 
original pagination. They have, however, added 
about a dozen titles to the Bibliography and, more 
important, have written a twenty-four page ap- 
pendix dealing briefly and factually with the Dead 
Sea Scrolls and making shrewd comments on 
the light shed thereby on Christian origins and 
thinking. 

It may be that more radical revision would have 
been good. Or it may be that the absence of this 
is testimony to the value of the original work. 
Opinions will vary. But all will agree in welcoming 
the return to general circulation of a thoroughly 
sound and readable ‘ tool for the job ’. 


In his volume on Hosea in ‘The Torch Bible 
Commentaries’ (S.C.M.; 9s. 6d. net), the Rev. 
George A. F. Knight has limited space within 
which to work, but he uses it with discernment 
and with some thought for the kind of reader for 
whom this series is intended. The Introduction 
handles clearly and succinctly the various topics 
to which attention should be given in order that 
the reader may be prepared for a reading of the 
Book of Hosea itself, and is excellently done. The 
Commentary picks out for comment and explana- 
tion those parts of the text in which difficulties 
are commonly experienced by the intelligent 
student, and what the author has to say is relevant, 
helpful and expressed with vigour and candour 
and does not neglect the abiding value of the 
teaching of the prophet Hosea. 
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Religious Certainty—I. 


By VINCENT TAYLOR, D.D., F.B.A. 


I HAVE chosen the subject of Religious Certainty 
because I believe it to be the most urgent problem 
which confronts us to-day, not only in theology, 
but also in personal and pastoral relationships. 
Both youth and age are at one in their passionate 
desire for assurance in a materialistic environ- 
ment. Youth wants to be sure; age looks for a 
strong staff on which to rest. 

In seeking the causes of this situation we have 
not to look far. The insecurity of life in an 
atomic age, the amazing developments of the 
physical sciences, the tide of scepticism in modern 
philosophy, literature, and art, the confused 
voice of theology—these are some of the factors 
which have brought about a world situation in 
which man looks over his shoulder and is afraid. 
Arising out of this sense of insecurity there 
is a widespread desire for a firm religious standing- 
ground, and this is frequently sought in the 
Bible or the Church. Hence the vogue of 
Fundamentalism on the one hand and the appeal 
of Authoritarianism on the other. Religious man 
sighs for a haven of rest. He longs for assurance 
with the serenity of mind which it brings. 

In some respects there is a certain parallel 
between the present situation and that of a little 
more than a hundred years ago. On the one 
hand, James Anthony Froude wrote in 1849 in 
The Nemesis of Faith, ‘ Once, once for all, if you 
would save your heart from breaking, learn this 
lesson—once for all you must cease, in this world, 
to believe in the eternity of any creed or form at 
all. Whatever grows in time is a child of time, 
and is born and lives, and dies at its appointed 
day like ourselves... . Let not your heart be 
silent on the dissolving of a creed.’ On the 
other hand, in his search for a sure foundation, 
John Henry Newman tells us in his Apologia pro 
Vita Sua how impressed he had been when he 
first lighted upon the words of St. Augustine 
directed against the Donatists of Africa, in defence 
of the Church, Securus judicat orbis teyrarum, 
‘Free from care she judges the whole world’. 
“They decided’, Newman wrote, ‘ ecclesiastical 
questions on a simpler rule than that of Antiquity ; 
... here then was Antiquity deciding against 
itself. What a light was hereby thrown upon 
every controversy in the Church! not that, for 
the moment, the multitude may not falter in 
their judgment, ... but that the deliberate 


judgment, in which the whole Church at length’ 


rests and acquiesces, is an infallible prescription 
and a final sentence against such portions of it as 
protest and secede.’ That period also was one of 
rapid advances in science and in industry, and 
to-day, in still swifter advances, we find ourselves 
face to face with the old questions which press 
upon us with a new urgency. 

Questions about which assurance is sought 
differ no doubt in individual cases, but the main 
issues are the existence of God, belief in Christ as 
the Son of God and the Saviour of mankind, and 
Immortality, or, expressed in better terms, the 
survival of human personality beyond the apparent 
finality of death. What kind of certainty can we 
have in these great matters ? 

In considering this question it is necessary to 
distinguish the various kinds of certainty which 
may be open to us. First, there is Absolute 
Certainty, a certainty in which doubts and hesi- 
tations no longer trouble us. Then there is 
Moral Certainty, which does not exclude mystery 
and even perplexity, and which requires in those 
who seek it faith and ventures of the human 
spirit. Lastly, there is a kind of certainty, which 
many people would not call certainty at all, 
which believes that the great Christian affirma- 
tions are possibly and even probably true. 

Absolute Certainty, based on the infallibility of 
the Bible or the Church, I do not believe is possible, 
and I do not think it is the will of God that we 
should have it. The foundations on which it rests 
are external sanctions of belief and therefore are 
subject to all the accidents of time and circum- 
stance. Whether there is an internal sanction, 
which belongs to the individual who possesses it, 
I shall inquire in due course, but while he may 
rightly bear witness to it, I do not think that he 
can establish its ultimate validity for others. It 
is remarkable that all the forms of certainty rest 
upon the same sanctions, the difference being the 
manner in which they are interpreted and applied. 
Moral Certainty, no less than Absolute Certainty 
is based on the Bible, the Church, and the witness 
of the Spirit, and this is also true of those whose 
Certainty rises no higher than the admission of a 
Probability found in Christian truth. 


if 


First, as regards Absolute Certainty. This kind 
of assurance is based, I have said, on the Bible or 
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the Church, or again upon both. But neither of 
these foundations is unassailable. The Bible is 
inspired, but it does not claim to be infallibly 
true. Too many problems arise if we hold it to 
be sufficient in itself, and the facts cannot be 
dismissed by a thoughtful mind. Scripture 
certainly contains a Divine revelation, but this 
revelation has been progressively adapted to 
man’s capacity for growth. In its earlier and 
later stages truth is strangely compounded with 
error, and on vital issues light is not vouchsafed 
by it. Only by ignoring these facts and a tortuous 
use of sophistry is it possible to say, ‘ This is 
what the Bible teaches, and that is the end of 
the matter’. No less delusive is the zpse dixit of 
the Catholic Church. Its testimony, like that of 
the Bible, is of inestimable value, if impossible 
claims are not made for it. It cannot be sustained 
by the words addressed to Peter about ‘ the keys 
of the kingdom of heaven’ or by the promise to 
bind or loose, which in fact was made to all the 
apostles and has to do with morals rather than 
with doctrine (Mt 161% 1818). Moreover in the 
promise that Peter was to be the foundation stone 
of the Church nothing is said of the transmission 
of dominical authority to his successors. For 
these reasons reliance on a Book or an Institution 
is not solid ground for Absolute Certainty. Faith 
is, of course, required, but it is primarily of the 
nature of assent. It should not be claimed that 
faith in the form of fiducia, trust, is wanting, for 
this is a relationship which is necessary if any 
kind of certainty exists. 

What, then, must be said of the inteynal sanc- 
tions of belief, the assurance given to men by the 
light of the Holy Spirit, or, to use the famous 
phrase, the testimonium internum Spintus Sancti 
in the hearts of believing men? Does this gift 
impart Absolute Certainty? That there is a 
testimony of the Holy Spirit which confirms the 
teaching of Scripture and the witness of the 
Church, and which brings inner peace in the 
mind of the believer, cannot be denied if we have 
regard to the experience of Christian men through- 
out the centuries. I would go further and say 
that Absolute Certainty is imparted when a man 
can say with St. Paul, ‘1 know in whom I have 
believed, and am persuaded’. But, on the other 
hand, this experience is not universal, it does not 
cover the whole range of Christian truth, and its 
authenticating power is limited to the man who 
possesses it. Further, it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to draw a dividing line between Divine 
revelation and conclusions reached by human 
reason. 

Much the same must be said of the doctrine of 
assurance on which the Wesleys laid such stress. 
Here the scope of assurance is limited to the 


consciousness of the forgiveness of sins and of the 
believer’s sonship with God. It may be argued 
that this consciousness implies the existence of 
God and is inconceivable apart from the divinity 
of Christ and belief in man’s future existence, but 
it is not an express witness to these truths. More- 
over, this assurance is not universal, even among 
Christians, and, except as a testimony, cannot be 
used to convince others. It is a claim we may 
well consider, but it does not settle problems of 
faith for ourselves. 

For these reasons I conclude that neither 
external nor internal sanctions establish the 
possibility of Absolute Certainty, except where 
God is pleased to give it. It would seem that for 
reasons necessary to our moral and spiritual 
growth God does not mean us to have it. ‘ Verily’, 
said the prophet, ‘thou art a God that hideth 
thyself’. It is not His will to give us a certainty 
which excludes faith and venture. 


II 


I turn then to consider Moral Certainty. Per- 
haps certitude is the better word. At any rate 
I mean a certitude which is not absolute, but is 
sufficient to live by and to build upon. If any one 
contends that a certainty which is not absolute 
is not certainty at all, we must concede to him a 
verbal victory. Nevertheless, he will find it hard 
to maintain that God cannot will a certainty 
which is conditional upon moral and spiritual 
grounds. And this appears to be the nature of 
true religious certainty. 

Moral Certainty has strong sanctions. It is 
supported by reason, Scripture, the corporate 
witness of the Church, and the testimony of the 
Holy Spirit. is 

The retreat from reason in religious matters is, 
I am convinced, one of the most sinister tempta- 
tions of our time. The fact that reason will not 
solve all our problems is no good ground for 
refusing its aid. No one can deny the existence 
of the tendency in modern theology to stake one’s 
all upon our experience of God, and, in con- 
sequence, to abandon at the behest of philosophers 
the age-long arguments for the existence of God, 


to esteem lightly the attempts of scholars to trace 


the thoughts and purposes of Jesus, and to limit 
the argument for the future life to communion 
with God and fellowship with Him. If we were 
all like John Baillie who declares that he cannot 
remember a time when he was not aware of the 
reality of the presence of God we might be dis- 
posed to accept these limitations. But surely 
there are many among us who do not possess this 
intimate experience of the nearness of God and 
who are inclined to think that ‘ fellowship with 
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Christ’ is in danger of becoming a religious 
cliché. Let us not contest the suggestion that we 
are still in the primary department of Christian 
progress, but let us boldly claim that reason is 
one of man’s highest endowments and that it is 
meant to be used in ‘ the queen of the sciences ’. 
We may not reach finality if we contend that the 
universe is not self-explanatory, that its amazing 
order points to an Eternal Mind, that goodness 
and conscience testify to His nature, and that 
without His existence the idea of His perfection 
is not admissible : but we have made a suggestive 
advance if we cherish and defend these claims. 
Again, we have not completed our intellectual 
journey if we maintain that Jesus did not approach 
Jerusalem without the shadow of an idea of what 
He meant to do, but at any rate we have made 
a worthy start. Further, we see no reason why 
in thinking of Immortality we should not be 
impressed by the almost universal conviction 
current in the religions of the world that death is 
not the end of everything, by the contention that 
if man is made in the image of God he is not the 
creature of a day, by the insight of the poets, 
and the intuitions of Plato and of all whose 
beliefs he has kindled. It ought not to be neces- 
sary to defend the assurances of reason. 

The Bible speaks where reason halts and is a 
sure support of Moral Certainty. There is nothing 
like it in the literature of the world. It must not 
be supposed that the Bible is living and active 
only if it is verbally inspired. Quite apart from 
all theories, it possesses in itself amazing powers 
of assurance. Without attempting an exhaustive 
catalogue one may mention its unity, which does 
not mean that it says the same things everywhere, 
but that what it does say, from the utterances of 
prophets to the sober claims of teachers, forms an 
organic whole of teaching and counsel; the self- 
authenticating power of the words of Jesus; the 
insights of evangelists and apostles ; the comfort 
it brings in sorrow; its light in darkness; its 
hope in the presence of death. A single example 
must suffice. ‘ Wherefore, my beloved brethren ’, 
writes St. Paul, ‘be ye stedfast, unmoveable, 
always abounding in the work of the Lord, 
forasmuch as ye know that your labour is not 
in vain in the Lord’. Such words bring calm to 
distracted minds. Only those who have given 
years to the study of Scripture, and have medi- 
tated upon its teaching, can appreciate, even 
though it be in part, the sure confidence it has 
begotten in them. 

Added to Scripture is the corporate witness of 
the Church Universal. And by this witness I 
mean, not the declarations of pontiffs, bishops, 
and Church dignitaries, but the testimony em- 
bodied in confessions, creeds, the lives of saints 


and martyrs, and, above all, in worship. We are 
compassed about with a great cloud of witnesses. 
Within this holy fellowship our faith in God, in 
Jesus Christ, and the hope of Immortality is 
nourished and fortified. It is in our solitariness 
that doubts and fears beset us. 

Finally, we gain certainty by the word of God 
within us. We may not always know when God 
is speaking to us or be able to claim possession of 
what the Apostle calls ‘ visions and revelations of 
the Lord’, but there are few Christians without 
knowledge of the warmed heart, the kindled mind, 
the larger understanding which comes to believing 
men. The testimonium internum Spiritus Sancti 
is not of necessity dramatic and spectacular. It is 
a voice we can hear if only we learn to listen. 

These, then, are sanctions of Moral Certainty. 
They do not compel us to believe or insure us 
against perplexity. They are neither a guarantee 
nor a talisman, but in an age of fear they enable 
us to lift up our heads because our redemption is 
drawing near. 


Ill 


But what, in conclusion, must be said of the 
assurance which is felt to be no more than possible 
or probable ? I am unable to join the company of 
those who despise this kind of confession or think 
it irrelevant, for it is far removed from the spirit 
of denial, and it is very widespread in our time. 
It is the attitude of those who doubt, in Baillie’s 
phrase, in ‘the top of their mind’, but who 
believe in ‘ the bottom of their hearts’. On the 
one hand, it is the confession of men trained in 
exact scientific inquiry who look for evidential 
proof, and, on the other hand, it represents the 
point of view of many intelligent ‘ outsiders’ and 
not a few in the congregations we address. This 
state of mind may be due to an unwillingness to 
listen when God calls, but I am inclined to believe 
that a deeper explanation is that men may not 
be able to respond to an evangelical appeal until 
God Himself calls them in His own time and 
way. We attach too much importance to 
‘ decision ’ as though it were always at the hearer’s 
command. The disposition to believe is his 
responsibility, but the act of believing is the gift 
of God. ‘No man can come to me’, we read in 
St. John’s Gospel, ‘except the Father which sent 
me draw him’. And, in His infinite wisdom and 
compassion, God chooses the decisive moment. 

Whatever the explanation may be, there is no 
doubt that many thoughtful men of to-day cling 
to the belief, inherited in part and sometimes 
half-consciously held, that Christian claims may 


well be true, but do not go further except in 


strange and shattering experiences of life. This 
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is the only certitude to which, as yet, they have 
attained. An example of this is Lord Alanbrooke’s 
confession reported by Arthur Bryant in The 
Turn of the Tide. He says, ‘As I look back on 
those last days before Dunkirk, I still marvel at 
the fortune we had, and I shall always remain 
convinced that, had it not been for the guiding 
hand of an Almighty Providence, the B.E.F. 
would never have left the shores of France. 
Repeatedly throughout the war I realized the 
influence of this same guiding hand, this same 
superhuman Power, watching and guiding the 
destiny of humanity.’ To a devout Christian 
this kind of assurance will seem vague and incom- 
plete, but its religious significance should not be 
missed. Faint Credos may be sung in minor keys. 

Preachers in particular ought to ask them- 
selves how far they themselves are responsible for 
the inability of some of their hearers to make a 
fuller confession. The man who respects Christian 
teaching, but has only a limited certitude, is in 
greater need of help than the hearer who is a con- 
vinced believer, perhaps a believer at little cost. 
One is reminded of the father of the impotent lad 
who cried, ‘Lord, I believe; help thou mine 
unbelief’. Definite teaching is called for to 
remove misunderstanding and error, but in some 
respects worship is the best teacher of all. The 


In the 


Virginibus Puerisque 
Shopping for School 
A Talk for Education Sunday 


By H. F. Matuews, M.A., Pu.D., K1IpDDERMINSTER 


“Don’t you ever be called ‘“‘ Rabbi’’—you have 
only one Teacher, and all of you are brothers ’.— 
Mt 237 (Phillips). 


HERE is a bill. Can you guess where it comes 


from ? 

2 dozen inkstands . : ae eO! 2 ene) 
2 dozen canes ; d Nil ae Sg 
too quills. * ; = AE OMmnTerant Gy 
For spelling book, etc. . il Ea OY 
Bread, cheese, beer, etc., for 

singers : : ar TOU TAN EEC) 
49 weeks teaching at Is. deem ala cou 


You can tell it is a school bill, by the inkstands 
and spelling book. And you can tell it isn’t very 
up-to-date, because we should want to read 
‘ Biros’ for ‘ quills’; and a shilling wouldn’t go 
very far towards your teacher’s salary cheque ! 
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use of the General Confession, the General Thanks- 
giving, the Creeds, and liturgical worship of 
various kinds are helpful, because in corporate 
worship the man of little faith is permitted to 
express himself in the company of others and to 
voice the belief which all the time may be ‘at 
the bottom of his heart’. The greater problem 
presents itself when he forsakes public worship. 
In these cases the only answer is frank but 
sympathetic pastoral interest and the courageous 
expression of the view that, without the reading 
of Scripture and a share in corporate worship, a 
man is not likely to advance from a tenuous 
certitude to a stronger and more positive faith. 

I hope I have said enough to show that Religious 
Certainty is attainable in the present age, not 
one that is absolute, but one that is morally con- 
ditioned by the need for faith and growth, and 
is open to those who, like the young ruler, are 
not far from the Kingdom of God. It is perhaps 
unfortunate, though necessary, that in such dis- 
cussions negatives cannot be avoided when 
speaking of the infallibility of the Bible and the 
Church. Nevertheless, I have implied that both 
the Bible and the Church are closely connected 
with the attainment of Religious Certainty. This 
question is one of the greatest importance, and 
I hope to discuss it in a second article. 


Study 


The second item will set you wondering what 
sort of discipline they had at that school—they 
spent twice as much on canes as on inkstands ! 
Well, the bill is in the old minute-book for a 
school which is still in existence (though they 
don’t buy things like that now, as they did a 
hundred and thirty years ago). 

But the fact that will make you gape is that it 
was a Sunday school. Inkstands, quills, and 
plenty of canes (‘One ought to be enough for 
each room ’, says the old record book of another 
Sunday school in Manchester). And bread and 
cheese and beer for the singers! What odd 
Sunday schools they must have been ! 

But, you see, in those days children worked 
twelve hours a day in factories and mines. There 
weren’t many schools, and if there had been, 
factory-children couldn’t have afforded to go to 
them. So men who loved Jesus, and who them- 
selves worked terribly long hours ali the week, 
went straight from work on Saturday evenings 
when they finished early (at about six o’clock) to 
their churches and chapels and sharpened the 
quill-pens and got the slates ready. And at eight 
or nine o’clock on Sunday morning they were 
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ready to greet the hundreds of youngsters who 
tumbled in to do their one day’s learning in the 
week, That is how schooling-for-all began in this 
country. It began because Christian men and 
women were concerned that children were growing 
up ignorant of the wealth of literature and history 
and science, unable to read and write. 

That is one of many things we remember on 
23rd October, which—as you may be able to tell 
from placards outside churches—is Education 
Sunday. We remember, too, that our university 
colleges were first founded as adjuncts to the 
churches; that, until this century anyway, most 
of the day schools were supported by the churches. 

And if some magic carpet (or some huge strato- 

cruiser) could whisk us off to West Africa, or 
Rhodesia, or the West Indies, or to Ceylon or 
parts of India, we should find fine progressive 
schools and colleges. And if we asked, ‘Who 
founded these schools ? ’ we should be told that it 
was the Christian missionaries who believed that 
men’s minds needed God’s awakening power as 
much as their souls: indeed, that one could not 
properly be awakened without the other. 
' Over twelve hundred years ago there was 
a school attached to the Cathedral in the city 
of York. Alcuin was the captain of the school 
and later headmaster. Charlemagne, the great 
Emperor your history books write about, was 
trying to revive the Roman Empire. He knew it 
could only be done if people were educated. So 
he begged Alcuin to leave York and go to his 
capital, Aix-la-Chapelle, to found a ‘ Palace- 
School’, where the Emperor and Empress and all 
the highest in the land went. They all had to 
begin with simple things, and they learned them 
from a simple Christian man. Before Alcuin died, 
the whole of Europe was dotted with Christian 
schools where the laws of life were taught. 

But, of course, Christ is the greatest Teacher of 
all time, and we are proud to be disciples. You 
know what that word means. So it is right that 
we should give thanks to God for all we have 
learned, and should commend to Him all schools 
and colleges, and all who teach and learn in them, 
that we may all discover new riches in His great 
plan. 


A Bright Idea 


By Rita F. SNowpEeNn, AUCKLAND, NEW ZEALAND 


High up above the little town of Gisors in 
France stands a castle. It has stone walls reaching 
up, it seems, nearly into the clouds; and down 
inside dark dungeons cut right into the rock. 
Its doors—every one of them has an iron lock, 
made to turn only to the keeper’s key. It is the 


kind of castle to strike fear into the hearts of 
those who have done wrong—and those who have 
not done wrong. For sometimes, by mistake, in 
the old cruel days of long ago, good people were 
locked up inside its dungeons. Nowadays, those 
who wish to visit it—to go in when they like and 
come out when they like—are able to do so, and 
that is a good thing to do, if only to remember 
one good brave prisoner. 

High up on the wall is a little square window 
cut into the stone—too high to get out, and too 
small; but big enough to let in a little patch of 
sunlight during a few hours of each day. Other- 
wise, it is very dark and dismal. 

One day, after the good, brave prisoner had 
been in the dungeon some time, he came across 
an old rusty nail wedged in between the big flat 
stones of the floor. It must have been unnoticed 
a long time ; for it was rusty as well as bent. 

The good, brave prisoner held it between his 
thumb and first finger. Then an idea came to 
him—a bright idea, in that dark place. He 
waited for the sun to travel across the sky till, as 
always when the day was fine, it shone into his 
dungeon in a little square patch. 

Taking up the rusty nail, he began to use the 
little square patch of sunlight. But he had no 
colours—everything had to be done by patiently 
scratching on the stone with his rusty nail. It 
took a long time to make a mark—and a very 
long time to make it deep enough to show. But 
he kept on and on—each day when the sun moved 
across the sky, and the little square patch of sun- 
light was upon the wall. 

No, he was not carving his name. He was not 
thinking about himself. Most of all, he was 
thinking about the One whom he loved best in all 
the world—the One who had called him to be 
His witness. (You know what a witness is—one 
who is called upon to speak up for someone, in a 
true way, no matter how hard it might be.) And 
the good, brave prisoner was determined that 
nothing should spoil his witness to his beloved 
Lord and Master. So every day he did a little 
more—working with his rusty nail—until, at long 
last, three little pictures were on his wall, just in 
that square where the sunlight fell. 

The first was a little scratched-in picture of his 
Lord and Master at Bethlehem—the little Son of 
God lying in the straw of the manger. It was a 
picture full of tenderness and joy. 

And the next little picture was of Him, towards 
the end of His short, wonderful life, sharing a 
supper with His disciples, to tell them some 
things He wanted them never to forget. It wasa 
picture full of wonder and quiet listening. 

The third was a picture of the most sad, cruel 
day in all the world’s story, when that same 
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loved Master and Lord hung upon His Cross high 
up on a hill outside a city wall. 

By this time, the good brave prisoner could do 
no more; his nail was worn right down, and all 
his own strength was used. But his heart was 
glad. ‘This is my witness’, he said, ‘and some 
day, long after I am dead, people will come here. 
And when they see my pictures, they will be led 
to think of the best and greatest in all the world, 
Jesus, my Lord and Master.’ 

And so it was—and so it is. For to-day, 
thousands of visitors—men and women, boys and 
girls—come there ; and as they look at the three 
little pictures, they are grateful for the witness of 
the good, brave prisoner; but more than that— 
they seem to hear again the words of Jesus, said 
right to them—‘ Ye are My witnesses’ (Ac 15). 
And they come away wondering and planning 
how best to carry out His words. 


The Christian Year 


NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 


Three Groans! 


“ The whole creation groaneth . . 

“We ourselves 
Ro 833, 

“The Spirit himself maketh intercession for us with 
groanings which cannot be uttered ’.—Ro 87°. 


“.—Ro 872, 
groan within ourselves .. .’.— 


Paul mentioned three groans in swift succession. 

First then—‘ The whole creation groaneth ’. 

Who can doubt it? Hungary, Poland, Suez, 
Cyprus, South Africa, Malaya—the whole creation 
groaneth. Nor is it only abroad. Open your 
newspaper almost any day and read the headlines 
of the home news. 

Nor is the groan in human nature only. Every- 


thing that lives is subject to disease; animals, 
birds, fish, flowers, trees, plants . . . life seems 
strangely poisoned near the fount. Years ago, 


travelling in Egypt, I saw my first water buffalo. 
A man standing by said that the water buffalo 
was the only living creature not subject to disease, 
and when I got home I quoted this remark to a 
zoologist. He denied it at once. 

The lady who wrote the hymn we teach our 
children—‘ All things bright and beautiful ’—was 
only looking at some of the things which she 
might have noticed. She mentions, it is true, 
“the cold wind in the winter’, but there is no 
verse about the tiger or the snake. She wasn’t 


1 This sermon is reprinted—in shortened form— 
from the first volume of the late W. E. Sangster’s 
sermons (Westminster Sermons : At Morning Worship) 
by kind permission of The Epworth Press. The volume 
is reviewed this month by Dr. Mitton.—Editor. 


It was a 


seeing nature ‘ whole’. But Paul did! 
‘ The 


close observer and honest man who said : 
whole creation groaneth ’. 

There are some groans you can trace to human 
sin, but not all of them; not the snake, or the 
tiger, or the flood. They seem to belong to the 
structure of creation itself and almost look like a 
leer on the face of the Almighty. It is only a 
week or two ago since a happy, healthy girl, soon 
to be married, said to me: ‘I think if only people 
would look at the world the right way, everything 
in it is beautiful’. I said: ‘Iam glad you think 
so, and I am so happy for you. . . . But don’t be 
too hard ’, I added, ‘ if some of us take a sombre 
view of things. Only this week I have heard of 
the death of two friends, both in pain and neither 
old. Only this week I have had a letter from a 
young minister who is going blind before he is 
thirty.’ 

Secondly— We 
selves ’. 

You will doubt if that is true. ‘Is not joy the 
heritage of the Christian ?’ you will say. But to 
have joy and inward groans is the tension in 
which the Christian daily lives. How can a 
Christian be indifferent to the fact that half of 
the world is hungry, and a third of it is starving ? 
How much of the mind of Christ can be in him if 
he can go blissfully on indifferent and half deaf to 
the groans of suffering humanity ? 

In the middle years of the last century there 
was a sharp controversy between the philosophers 
and the theologians of the Western world over 
man’s perfectibility. The philosophers thought 
there was some kind of ethical evolution at work 
in our race. The theologians were saying that 
man was ‘carnal, sold under sin’. Now most © 
people are willing to concede that the theologians 
were right. There is no mechanical progress. In 
this century we have had two world wars, and 
live in the shadow of a third. Man by himself 
cannot become perfect. 

Is it any wonder that when we think of our 
own sins and follies, ‘we ourselves groan within 
ourselves’? We look back over history and see 
that every discovery of science has been twisted 
to Satanic use. Man made the aeroplane. Fancy 
being able to carry so swiftly the specialist in one 
country to the patient in another. We used it to 
carry bombs! Man discovered radio and, in 
Britain, we formed the BBC, saying, ‘ Nation 
shall speak peace unto nation’. Now the radio is 
used to spout biased propaganda all over the 
world! We split the atom, and the first use we 
made of it was a bigger and a ‘ better’ bomb! 

If we turn our eyes from the world to the 
Church hoping to find comfort there, we shall be 
disappointed again. In Britain, at least, we have 


ourselves groan within our- 
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been falling back for years. Nor is there any 
comfort in self-contemplation. We wonder if we 
every did anything at any time for the pure love of 
God. Did you? Could you put your hand on 
your heart and say, ‘ This I did for the love of 
God alone’ ? 

So, whether we look at the groaning creation, 
at suffering humanity, at the half-impotent 
Church or at our soiled selves, we see again that the 
Apostle was right and with the most solid grounds 
wecan say: ‘We ourselves groan within ourselves’. 

The third text is, ‘The Spirit himself maketh 
intercession for us with groanings which cannot be 
uttered ’—and this is the most astonishing word of 
all. There is a groan in the heart of God. That 
is the God you are dealing with! He is yearning 
over us all the time, longing, loving, dying for us, 
and symbolizing in His Cross His groan for His 
wayward world. At the centre of the universe, 
there is a loving God like that. 

I have sometimes said to people: ‘ What is the 
most awful thing you can think of ?’ After they 
have thought a little, some have said: ‘The 
thought of my own death is a very sombre and 
awful thing’. Come, now! That isn’t very 
serious. Everybody has got to die, and heaven is 
not a bad place to go to. 

Some have said: ‘A third world war. That 
would be the worst of all! * That certainly would 
be a terrible thing, but I can think of something 
more awful than that. This—in my view—is the 
most awful thing any human mind can conceive. 
The belief that there is nothing to believe in. 
That behind this universe there is not the loving 
Father whom Jesus revealed, but some blind 
force or some big idiotic face to whom we mean 
nothing; that there is no sense in things, no 
meaning in the universe, no loving heart behind it all. 

Notice this. All true progress in this world is 
by the echo of the groan of God in the heart of 
man. We saw a moment ago how stupid the 
people were who thought that there was some 
mechanical progress in this world. There is no 
solid reason for believing that to be true. What, 
then, is the hope of progress in this mundane 
world? This! That the groan of God shall 
echo in the heart of men and women ! 

How were the slaves freed in the British Empire ? 
Did all England wake up one morning and say : 
‘ This is wrong. We must free the slaves.’ No! 
One man woke up one morning with the groan of 
God in his soul, and William Wilberforce and his 
friends laboured until that most splendid hour in 
our history, when Britain was worthy of herself, 
and, under no pressure from anybody but the 
pressure of her own conscience, paid a larger sum 
than her national debt to free the slaves. 

Is the groan in the heart of God the answer to 


the groan in creation ? What, you may well ask, 
of the tiger, the snake and the floods, and the 
many other happenings in the universe not easily 
traceable to human sin? Had Paul any answer 
to that? Well... I can tell you what he said. 
You may not find it easy to follow his thinking. 
You may, indeed, say that he makes the assertion 
yet offers no reasons. One thing you can’t say. 
You can’t say that he doesn’t face things. St. 
Paul bound sinful humanity and the groaning 
universe together. He said that when man is 
free from sin, the agony of the universe will be 
over. Take the most especial heed of verse 21 in 
this eighth chapter of Romans. 

Have you ever wondered what God’s ultimate 
intention is for this world? Is it just (as Keats 
called it) a ‘ vale of soul making’? Some people 
think so. They compare it to the sand-castles we 
build with the children on the sea-shore at holiday- 
time. What labour we expend on them, and the 
moment our back is turned the incoming tide 
begins to flatten it all again. But the labour isn’t 
lost, we say. The real purpose wasn’t a sand- 
castle, but to nourish the health of the children. 
Is that all the world is ?—a sand-castle ? Some 
people think so, and quote 2 Peter 31° to prove 
that it will all disappear some day in ‘ fervent 
heat’. Other Bible students—and they are ready 
with their quotations also—believe that the uni- 
verse will have its place (by transformation) in 
eternity too. They believe that the birds, and the 
beasts, and the fish, and all natural forces, will 
share in God’s redemption of our wayward race. 
Indeed, there are times when they even think 
they glimpse (as from afar) that blessed time of 
God’s intention. 

I travelled one day by air across half the United 
States of America. Leaving the far West I was 
surprised to see one range of hills beautifully 
cultivated on one side but with sterile desert on 
the other. I remarked on the contrast to a man 
on the plane. ‘ Well’, he said, ‘ by nature, this 
area is all desert, though it is subject to occasional 
and drastic floods. They’ve just caught the floods 
in the reservoirs and, by the stored water, have 
irrigated one whole side of the range ...’. As 
easy as that! The flood had been redeemed. 

It is a parable, and a parable which recurred to 
my mind when, back in England, I visited the 
atomic centre at Calder Hall. No bombs here! 
They are feeding electricity into the national 
grid. A’scientist said to me: ‘ You don’t have to 
make bombs with nuclear power. Turned to 
peaceful uses, we could, by this means, take the 
ice-cap from the North Pole, and open the Arctic 
Ocean to commerce. We could make the Sahara 
blossom like the rose, and we could landscape the 
universe!’ Is nuclear power to be redeemed ? 
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Trust God! Be thankful for the realism of His 
Apostle. This is not faith nourished on ignorance 
and’ deliberately blind to the ugly agonizing 
realities of this suffering world. 

Hear the groan of creation. 

Hear the groan within yourself. 

Hear—with exciting wonder—the Spirit making 
intercession for us with groanings which cannot 
be uttered. 

But God’s last word is not a groan, but joy, 
joy, Joy ! 


TWENTIETH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
All Saints 


By THE REVEREND PETER G. JARVIS, B.D., 
LEIGHTON BUZZARD 


“We are compassed about with so great a cloud of 
witnesses ’.—He 12}. 


‘ What are you going to be when you grow up ?’ 
When I was a child this infuriating question used 
to be asked by patronizing adults, for want, I 
suppose, of anything more sensible to say. The 
real answer was: ‘I don’t know’. But at that 
age we mostly think we do know; and we ring 
the changes on various superficially attractive 
occupations, graduating from the engine-driver 
phase to the more glamorous callings of the film 
star or the professional footballer, until we arrive 
at something more prosaic and practical, such as 
a business tycoon or a fashion-parade mannequin. 
Even if we finish up as bank clerks or shop assist- 
ants, the dreaming of dreams didn’t do us any 
harm; indeed, these absurd ambitions played 
their part and served their purpose in our youthful 
development. ‘What are you going to be when 
you grow up?’ If anyone answered: ‘A saint’ 
—you’d think them a bit queer. But is there a 
better answer or a finer ambition than that ? 

To be a saint, however, although it is some- 
times a human ambition, is never a human 
achievement. It is a gift of God, an act of God, 
mysterious, miraculous, supernatural. It is God 
who sanctifies people; God who forgives their 
sins and gives them a share in His holiness; God 
who touches their sordid and unsatisfactory lives. 
Their part is simply to respond to His touch, 
accept His gift, and rejoice in His saving power. 
They have come face to face with God, and have 
not emerged from the experience unscathed. 
From now on, despite lapses in outward behaviour, 
there is something deeply different about them. 
They acknowledge God as the Creator and 
Redeemer, not just of the world in general, but of 
themselves in particular—God is my Maker and 
my Saviour—and their lives are lived in the light 
of this great fact, this dominant conviction. To 


such people the Holy Spirit is an indwelling reality, 
and they are sanctified, made holy, by His presence. 
They are saints. 

A saint has been defined as ‘ one who makes it 
easier for others to believe in God’. Are we like 
that ? On entering some homes I am immedi- 
ately conscious of an atmosphere of harmony. 
The husband and wife may not exhibit any obvious 
signs of affection, yet there is a sense of unity, a 
fusion of personality, which conveys itself even 
to a stranger. Such people make it easier for 
others to believe in married bliss. In similarly 
subtle ways the true saint makes it easier for 
others to believe in God. It doesn’t require a 
person of unusual piety or conspicuous courage to 
do this ; merely someone who has had the divine 
encounter, a direct personal experience of God. 
People like that are never content with earthly 
aims and ambitions. They look beyond. They 
seek a city out of sight. They are strangers and 
pilgrims on the earth, as the patriarchs were, 
seeking a better country, that is, a heavenly. 

At this point you will perhaps lose sympathy 
with what Iam saying. In your eagerness to have | 
a religion which is relevant to conditions of life 
on earth, you may feel that the Church ought to 
dismiss to a spiritual attic or lumber-room all this 
pious talk about heaven and a happy hereafter, 
and concentrate on social welfare and good works. 
Our first concern should surely be to improve the 
world around us, leaving eternity (if any) to take 
care of itself. But Jesus said: “Seek first the 
kingdom of God’. To Him this was the most 
important thing of all, and so it should be to His 
Church. As the Church loses her grip on the 
things that are eternal, so she loses her power 
over the things of earth. As she forsakes her — 
faith in the Kingdom which cannot be shaken, so 
she ceases to influence the kingdoms which can be 
shaken, the kingdoms of this world. The Church’s 
main task, as I see it, is to convince mankind of 
the reality of the unseen world, to make it easier 
for people to believe in God; otherwise, in these 
materialistic days, we are heading for a period of 
spiritual despair, a new dark age of ignorance and 
unbelief. 

People are beginning to realize that human 
history, in itself, is futile and frustrating ; that it 
is ultimately pointless, if there is nothing beyond 
the world of time and sense. After all, the days 
of mankind are obviously numbered. Quite 
apart from artificial calamities like the letting off 
of atom bombs, this world won’t last for ever. 
And even supposing it did, once we have per- 
formed our tiny part in the process and been put 
on the scrap-heap of the past, we shall no longer 
care whether it goes on or not. The noblest 
aspirations and achievements of mankind are a 
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mere flash in the pan, a momentary light in the 
darkness, destined for eventual extinction, unless 
there is something beyond this mortal stage. 
What point is there in all the struggle and the 
sacrifice of human history if the last word is with 
death ? And this is where faith steps in: faith 
which is the assurance of things hoped for, the 
conviction of things not seen. We Christians have 
the title-deeds of a property we have not yet 
visited, a place prepared for us, eternal in the 
heavens ; and we know it belongs to us in Christ, 
and that death is the door which brings us into 
our inheritance—‘ the inheritance of the saints in 
light ’. 

Sanctity on earth is a gift of God, but it is 
mediated through a human community. Saints 
are not the product of solitude; they are the 
product of the Church. ‘I believe in the com- 
munion of saints.’ What does this mean? It 
means, to begin with, that there is a fellowship 
between men and women of religious faith here 
on earth. They help and support each other by 
personal contact and by prayer, and they en- 
courage each other to live up to a common stan- 
dard and to serve their common Lord. In one of 
George Eliot’s novels this sentence occurs: ‘ ‘““ The 
theatre of all my actions is fallen’’, said an 
antique personage when his chief friend was dead ; 
and they are fortunate ’, adds the novelist, ‘ who 
get a theatre where the audience demands their 
best’. Yes, the good example of others and the 
desire to please them and retain their respect is a 
powerful factor in keeping us straight and enabling 
us to act honourably and well. But the com- 
munion of saints means more than that. Christians 
have a theatre for their actions which cannot fail, 
and when our friends die their influence is not 
withdrawn; they have simply transferred their 
membership from the Church militant on earth to 
the Church triumphant in heaven. ‘We are 
compassed about with so great a cloud of 
witnesses.’ 

It is no mean or discreditable thing to play to 
that gallery. When he was addressing some 
students at a theological college P. T. Forsyth 
said this: ‘If, while we prepare to play our part 
on this stage of time, we hear nothing of the 
murmur of that eternal cloud of witmesses ex- 
pectant on the other side of the curtain, and if we 
do not rise to their interests and their thoughts, 
then we cannot quit ourselves well when the time 
comes’. On the other side of the curtain—or 
perhaps we should rather say beyond the foot- 
lights, which prevent us from seeing them, but 
which do not prevent them from seeing us—is the 
celestial audience of those who once stood on the 
stage, now watching with anxious eyes our 
blunders and failings, and with eager eyes our 


growth in Christian faith and hope and love. 
The time will come when we too shall step off the 
stage, to join the great ‘cloud of witnesses’; for 
already, by the grace of God, we belong to the 
‘blessed company of all faithful people’, we are 
members on earth of the communion of saints. 


TWENTY-FIRST SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
Christ the Lord 


By THE REVEREND PrRoFESSOR ALLAN Barr, D.D., 
EDINBURGH 


‘ And he had in his right hand seven stars: and out 
of his mouth went a sharp two-edged sword: and his 
countenance was as the sun shineth in his strength ’.— 
Ne vauaes 


What a strange portrait of the Lord Jesus is 
set before us in the passage from which this text 
is taken! How remote, we feel, from the Galilean 
Teacher or the Man of Sorrows with whose features 
art and imagination have made us familiar! The 
writer is a visionary prophet who thinks in pic- 
tures, and his language is that of symbols, descrip- 
tions with a history behind them in the Old 
Testament or elsewhere, and with associations 
which we may not always. easily recognize. It 
would be a mistake, however, to suppose that the 
writer is a man who has allowed his imagination 
to run away with him, that John is seeking refuge 
from the hard realities of his island prison in the 
world of fancy. The opposite is the case. He is 
reaching out from what appears to be to what 
really is. He has heard voices from above, and 
looked in upon the scenes of heaven, and there he 
has heard and in a manner seen the eternal truth. 
From the realm of heaven, where there is no pre- 
tence, no sham, he brings to his hard-pressed 
Christian brethren the heartening message they 
need. 

There, in heaven, their Lord Jesus, once 
despised, is exalted at God’s right hand, glorified, 
victorious, Alpha and Omega, the first and the 
last, alive for evermore. In contrast to His 
former humiliation He is now invested with the 
garments of honour and authority, He is seen 
with the white hair of Divine wisdom, His eyes 
are as flaming fire from which no secret evil is 
hid, He stands unmoved with feet like burnished 
bronze, and His voice is as the sound of many 
waters to which no man can close his ears. From 
this description we select a verse presenting three 
symbolic pictures which we shall consider more 
closely, and in this order—the sharp two-edged 
sword, the sun shining in its strength, the stars in 
the Lord’s right hand. 

The sword. What is the greatest power in the 
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world ? It was an important question for John 
and it is such for us. Whatever other forms of 
power exist, the form that troubled those early 
Christians was power exercised by men over 
other men’s lives and destinies. The instrument 
of that power was the sword, the Roman sword, 
which might have won respect as the sanction of 
justice, but now was turned into a means of 
oppression against the Christians who refused the 
honours of Cesar-worship. It was this sword that 
had driven John to his island prison, and was 
slaying and terrorizing his Christian friends. It 
was a weapon that seemed irresistible. It could 
not be answered, it could not be argued with. It 
seemed to be the greatest power on earth. It 
was directed against the Christians, and their 
cause seemed doomed. 

To John, however, have been revealed the 
secrets of heaven, the realm of reality. And 
there he has seen a mightier weapon than the 
sword of Rome, the sharp, two-edged sword of 
the glorified Jesus. It is, of course, a different 
kind of sword. He does not hold it in His hand, 
it proceeds out of His mouth. It is His word. 
It is a sword of the spirit, not of the flesh. But 
it is none the less a mighty, all-conquering weapon, 
the same sword that will win the day in the 
final conflict of the forces of evil and good in the 
universe described in a later chapter. This is the 
expression of the prophet’s conviction that in 
God’s world God’s truth revealed in Jesus Christ 
is destined to triumph. 

We also are concerned with this question of 
power, and power in human hands. We have 
seen the dreadful results of its misuse, the devasta- 
tion that can be wrought by ambitious, un- 
scrupulous and cruel men who hold the sword. 
And now that science has unlocked the atom we 
wonder who among men can be trusted with our 
deadly and final instruments of power. It is 
right that we should be deeply concerned about 
the dangers and difficulties of our times, but there 
is nothing more necessary for our inner peace, and 
our usefulness in the service of mankind in the 
present situation, than that we should share with 
this early Christian prophet a firm conviction as 
to the ultimate issue of history’s changes and 
conflicts. Amidst all discouragements we must 
hold to the belief that God’s truth revealed in 
Jesus Christ, His word of redeeming love, His 
offer of eternal life, have, in God’s own world, 
the power to penetrate the thickest armour of 
human pride and bring all things under His 
benign mastery. The mightiest weapon is the 
sword that proceeds out of the mouth of Christ. 

‘His countenance was as the sun shineth in his 
strength.” John saw Christ in His glory, a glory 
that he could not bear to look upon. ‘ And when 


I saw him, I fell at his feet as dead.” When 
Jesus walked among men that glory was con- 
cealed. They despised and rejected Him, and put 
Him to the shame of the Cross. And now for some — 
of John’s friends it seemed as if shame were the 
end of it all, their little communities of Christian 
folk derided, molested, broken up by their enemies. 
But John saw it otherwise—the sun shining in its 
strength, the glory of eternal worth and honour 
which the humblest follower might share. 

Now this also is an important question for us. 
So many people find that experience strips the 
glory from the earthly scene. The romantic 
dreams of youth tend to fade. We find no abiding 
satisfaction in the false glory of show and display. 
Many people are left without conviction as to 
what makes life worth living, without a sure 
sense of where true glory lies. The only true 
glory, the glory of heaven, is the glory of worth. 
And it is in Jesus Christ that that glory has come 
among us. We shall go forward upon our way 
happy and strong if we bring all our hopes and 
ideals into the sunshine of the moral splendour of 
Jesus Christ. 

The sword, the sun—the stars held in the Lord’s 
right hand; the power, the glory—the love of 
Christ. There is not much of tenderness in this 
Book of Revelation. It deals with stern facts and 
bitter conflicts, and its message is mainly one of 
hope rather than of love. Here, however, the 
loving care of Christ for His folk is symbolized. 
No doubt those poor Christians of Asia Minor 
often felt their Lord was far away, little con- 
cerned about them. John, however, sees Him in 
heaven in the midst of the seven lamps and He 
holds the seven stars in His right hand, symbols, | 
we are told, of the churches and their angels. 
It is difficult to say what is meant by the ‘ angels ’ 
of the churches, but the substance of the message 
is clear. The Lord moves among His people, 
tending their flickering lamps, and He holds them 
up above the world to guide and cheer their 
fellows who stumble in the night. 

To-day we need that message too. Amidst the 
cares and efforts of our lives we are apt to lose 
sight of Christ ; He seems to be far away. And 
the Church appears to be weak in face of the 
mighty movements that are shaping the fortunes 
of mankind in this age of change. John had little 
proof, by way of argument, of the reality of his 
visions; his assertions are assertions of faith. 
We have the centuries behind us with their con- 
firmation in the history of Christ’s Church of 
John’s faith, yet how far we fall short of his 
insight and expectations! In our day, too, if we 
share his vision, we may see the Lord move 
among the lamps of His Church to protect and 
tend them, and we may see Him hold in His right 
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hand the stars of His people, shining bright and 
pure and clear in the darkness of the night. 


REMEMBRANCE SUNDAY 
Making Peace 


By THE REVEREND PRINCIPAL CHARLES S. DUTHIE, 
D.D., EDINBURGH 


‘Blessed are the peacemakers: for they shall be 
called the children of God ’.—Mt 5°. 


Someone has described the period 1914-1945 as 
the Second Thirty Years’ War. When we con- 
sider the uneasy aftermath of the past decade and 
a half, we would be less than human if we did not 
ask ourselves whether our dead gave their lives in 
vain and whether a service of remembrance can 
be anything more than a beautiful but ineffective 
gesture. The answer surely is that it is not only 
right to honour the fallen and give thanks for 
their sacrifice: it is also desperately necessary. 
It is necessary because in a world in which the 
streams of pity and indignation can too easily run 
dry we need to be reminded from what fearful 
things the world has been rescued: necessary 
because the deepening of our gratitude may 
awaken us to feel and to care anew: necessary, 
not least, because our present world-task can only 
be viewed aright when we see it as part of some- 
thing bigger, in which those we honour had a 
part to play. 

But are not the words of Jesus—‘ blessed are 
the peacemakers ’—too high and holy to be used 
of those who forfeited their lives in the great 
struggle ? Eugenstock-Huessy has said that there 
is a deep religious necessity to make a junction 
between the spirit of self-giving as manifested by 
the common soldier and ‘the Holy Spirit within 
the Church’. This much can be said at the very 
outset that many who gave their lives were peace- 
makers after their own fashion and, for the most 
part, by deliberate intention. When the hour 
struck, they did not require to read their own 
hearts long in order to discover their duty. Sheila 
Kaye-Smith speaks of her respect during the 
First World War ‘ for the large number who went, 
many of them already disillusioned, to suffer and 
to die with humanity though they could no 
longer feel they were dying for it—who refused to 
stand apart from the great woe, either with or 
without a garment of righteousness’. This was 
doubtless the mood of some rare spirits, but it 
was not the common mood in the First nor the 
prevailing mood in the Second War. It is true 
that even while they fought and acknowledged 
the worth of what they were fighting for, our 
men protested—sometimes against the harshness 


of authority, sometimes against the deficiencies of 
their own cause. 


The desert grave and the drowned sailor 
The ships beaching on the shore 

The trampled field and the corn unsown 
We have seen all this before. 


The men demobbed and the good jobs gone 
And the soldier shunned as a dismal bore 
The history written with facts all wrong 
We have seen all this before. 


But their impatience was part of the very idealism 
—and a plain and dogged idealism it was which 
made them sure that the battle had to be fought 
if the soul of the world was to be preserved. 
They set themselves to fight—a business which 
they hated—not as starry-eyed crusaders but as 
those who, in their splendid understatement, 
“had a job of work to do’. We do well to re- 
member them. 

If not all were peacemakers by intention, all 
were peacemakers by necessity. They could not 
help it. They made the peace, unstable though it 
may be, which we now enjoy. It was the lot of 
many of them to be young and girded for the 
fray in a day when the prodigious advances of 
science had not quite ruled out the factor of man’s 
use of muscle and nerve and brain. Perhaps for 
the last time the use of man himself was decisive. 
Future ages may look back on them as the last 
martyrs in the age of suffering which marked the 
adolescence of the race. They faced and fought 
and finally broke a tyranny that was almost 
satanic in its thoroughness. They snatched from 
the hand of time one last opportunity for humanity 
to learn the meaning of brotherhood. It is this 
achievement which has given us the first peace, 
the absence of a continuing war. Without this 
the second peace, the peace of a world living in 
true community, would not even be a dream. 

Beyond the salt marshes of Agheila, familiar to 
every soldier of the Eighth Army on his way to 
Tripoli, stands the arch of the Philaeni, the 
Carthaginian brothers who were willing to run to 
their utmost and to be buried alive where the 
race ended in order that the border of their 
fatherland might be pushed further East. In the 
Second World War as in the First the sacrifice of 
life cannot be separated from the out-thrust of 
the frontiers of freedom—witness what is happen- 
ing in this same Africa to-day. And the ‘ fighting 
man’ whose death has put the whole world in his 
debt is not simply the soldier, the sailor and the 
airman but the hard-pressed mother, the Jew in 
the concentration camp, the refugee now living in 
a strange land. 

Whether by intention or necessity or both, 
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those whom we remember have been quite literally 
makers of peace. We have to complete their 
unfinished task by engaging in another kind of 
peace-making, more positive in character than 
theirs could be. It is to bring the spirit of recon- 
ciliation to bear upon the tensions and conflicts 
of the present and to pursue unwaveringly the 
goal of a world-community. In the face of so 
much that takes the heart out of us, we need 
the reinforcement that comes from knowing that 
what we seek to do is part of God’s work in the 
world. The God with whom we are linked is 
Himself the Great Worker who spends Himself 
without stint on behalf of the whole human family. 
The Cross is the measure of His self-giving and 
shows the pattern the Church must follow. 
“What we need after the war’, a tank sergeant 
said to me a few days before he died, ‘is a flat- 
out effort to win the peace on a level with our 
present effort to win the war.’ How right he 
was! Winning the peace means overcoming 
suspicion and fear, refusing to lose patience in 
international disputes, caring for the dispossessed, 
nursing new nations into freedom, feeding the 
hungry. For all this the highest inspiration is still 
the Christian faith. 

“Blessed are the peacemakers’, said Jesus, 
“for they shall be called the children of God.’ 
Jesus forces us back upon an ultimate peace- 
making which is the fruit of the character of the 
peacemaker. The true peacemakers are centres of 
health in a sick world, because they bring peace 
and healing with them in their own hearts. Be- 
cause they themselves have been surprised by the 
reconciling love of God, they are not afraid to be 
involved. They take up the burdens of others in 
the power of the Spirit. They are fighters of a 
new kind, their weapons trust in men, outgoing 
love and a boundless confidence in the co-operative- 
ness of God. Such are, indeed, the sons and 
daughters of God. 

As we recall the peace-making sacrifice of the 
honoured dead and face the gigantic task of 
making peace in a world not yet sure in the 
marrow of the bone that war is a monstrous evil, 
we look towards Christ, the great Peace-Maker. 
The light that shines from His Cross catches up 
and goes beyond all our fitful and fragmented 
lights. Like those whom we recall, He died to 
give the world peace. Like us who strive to 
fashion a peaceable world, He is at work by His 
Spirit to build lasting structures of human fellow- 
ship. Like the peacemakers who are His younger 
brothers in the precious art of reconciliation, He 
brings peace wherever He is permitted to come. 
It is not the peace that ends our striving but the 
peace that creates it. It is not the peace of ease 
but the peace of discontent with everything that 


thwarts the purpose of God. He sets us free 
within the Father’s world where we are at home 
to do the Father’s will. In His will is not only 
our peace but the peace of the world. ‘ Blessed 
are the peacemakers: for they shall be called the 
children of God.’ 


SUNDAY NEXT BEFORE ADVENT 
Little is Much 


A Sermon for Young People 


By THE REVEREND PRINCIPAL J. ITHEL JONES, M.A., 
B.D., THE South WaLes Baptist COLLEGE, CARDIFF 


‘ There is a lad here, which hath five barley loaves, 
and two small fishes: but what are they among so 
many ? ’—Jn 6°. 


This lad must be the most famous of all the 
anonymouses. Like the woman who broke a box 
of precious ointment over our Lord’s feet, his 
story will be remembered as long as the gospel is 
preached. 

It all began so simply. The lad asks his mother 
for lunch because his friends are going for an 
outing into the wilderness with the crowd follow- 
ing this great preacher. What baffles me is how 
the lad managed to keep his lunch intact for so 
long. Do not tell me that this lad was so en- 
thralled with the preaching that he was unaware 
of physical needs. Whatever the explanation 
may be (and the most plausible explanations are 
pure conjecture) the fact remains that at the 
crucial moment the loaves and fishes are avail- 
able. And they were multiplied for the blessing 
of many. 

I called this lad one of the anonymouses. And 
what a remarkable company they are. There was 
Abraham’s servant who was sent into another 
country to find a bride for his master’s son. Itis one 
of the most fascinating stories in the Old Testament. 
And from the union brought about by this faithful 
servant came eventually no one less than the 
Lord Jesus Himself, according to the flesh. But 
in the relating of the story there is not a single 
mention of the servant’s name. (Though, I should 
say in parenthesis, that if you do a littie research 
into other parts of the Book of Genesis you may 
well stumble upon it.) 

Who was the Methodist lay preacher who 
occupied the pulpit at that little village chapel on 
a snowy Sunday morning when Charles Haddon 
Spurgeon turned in ? Whoever he was, he was 
instrumental in winning for Christ one who was 
later to sway the whole of London for more than 
thirty years and become Britain’s greatest minister- 
evangelist of all time. Pulpit secretaries were not 
as painstaking in those days as they are now and 
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the probability is that we shall never know his 
identity. 

And so the story goes on. So many of the 
world’s benefactors are people whose names we 
shall never know. 

One thing that can be said of this anonymous 
with whom we have to do in our text is that he 
was in the right crowd. He was with those who 
followed Jesus. Were it not for that simple fact 
we should never have heard of him. There is 
great insistence right through the Bible on the 
importance of being in the right crowd. Does 
not the Book of Psalms open with a warning 
against getting into the wrong company ? ‘ Blessed 
is the man that walketh not in the counsel of the 
ungodly, nor standeth in the way of sinners, nor 
sitteth in the seat of the scornful.’ 

Did the Psalmist foresee the Teddy-boy problem, 
as we have come to call it ? Many of these young 
people of whom there is so much talk and writing 
to-day are perfectly normal people until they 
become involved in certain gangs. The ‘ wrong- 
crowd’ mentality takes hold of them and their 
energies are diverted into unworthy channels. 

Was it something of this kind that accounted 
for the downfall of Samson in spite of the fine 
upbringing that had been his? He went away 
from home. ‘Samson went down to Timnath ’, 
we read. One of the first things he did was to 
throw a party, as was the custom of the youth of 
that part. ‘ And Samson made there a feast ’, we 
read, ‘ for so used the young men to do.’ Which 
means, in effect, that he said to himself, ‘I’m 
going to find a way in here. I’m going to get in 
among this ‘‘set’’ and the way to do that is to 
adopt their customs.’ Typically enough, an 
undesirable girl was involved in all this. 

Parents from the provinces would write to me 
during my London ministry telling me of sons 
and daughters coming up to the metropolis for 
the first time. Could I find them diggings among 
members of my church or, failing that, among 
other reliable people whom I knew in the district ? 
They were very concerned lest their children 
should get into the wrong crowd. 

Getting into the right crowd is so terribly 
important. It was a little mystifying to me at 
first to hear football fans in my home town on a 
Friday night discuss the prospects of the following 
day’s game. Their hopes were always high when 
Merthyr Town were playing home. (Those were 
the far-off halcyon days when Merthyr Town were 
in the League, Division III!) I wondered what 
was different about the home ground. Were the 
dimensions of the field more to the home team’s 
liking; or were the opponents’ goal-posts, by 
some strange subterfuge, rendered elastic? I 
came to realize that the simple point was that the 


crowd was the right one. There was all the 
inspiration of riding to the goal on the crest of a 
wave of enthusiasm. 

Do not marvel, then, that older folk are at 
such great pains to guarantee that you young 
people shall be found in the right crowd. The 
serving (and sometimes slaving!) in the Sunday 
School, the Fellowship and Youth Club is not due 
primarily to an inability to be still. It is born of 
a conviction that great things can happen to the 
lad who is found in the right crowd. 

But even being in the right crowd is not enough. 
There were thousands in this crowd in the wilder- 
ness who knew nothing of the blessedness of this 
boy. His ultimate secret was, of course, that he 
gave what he had to Jesus. Had he not done so he 
would have satisfied his own hunger and there 
the matter would have ended. As it was, his 
offering was used to satisfy five thousand. ‘ Little 
is much when God is in it.’ Is not that the point 
of the quaint story of David with his pebbles and 
sling ? The mighty enemy of God’s people is over- 
thrown by an incredibly insignificant instrument. 

No one can measure the debt of Britain and, 
indeed, the world, to the work of The Salvation 
Army. Ask the men who were in the thick of it 
on the battle-front during the First and Second 
World Wars what they think of the courage and 
kindness of ‘The Army ’. What was the secret of 
William Booth, the founder of that great move- 
ment ? He would modestly have disclaimed any 
particular genius, though there is no doubt that 
he was a giant in many respects. But we must 
bow to his verdict when he said that he could not 
explain how so much had been accomplished 
unless it was that God had been given ‘all there 
was of William Booth ’. 

You have in your hands a life full of promise ; 
a voice, maybe, that has it in it to command the 
will of your fellows; hands that perchance may 
work things of beauty; certainly a heart that is 
capable of overflowing with compassion and 
enabling you to seek the welfare of the down- 
trodden. What is to become of this life? You 
can live it in such a way that will simply bring 
you pleasure and even, perhaps, the regard of 
those you know. For most of us get what we go 
for. ‘ They have their reward ’, said Jesus. 

Or you can put that life right now into the 
hands of Christ. Heaven only knows what will 
happen to it. But of this you may be certain: 
when He has taken it and broken it, as He did 
the loaves beside the sea, and shared it with the 
world, as, indeed, He did with His own life, though 
you may have left not a scrap you can call your 
own, it will turn for the satisfying of the hunger 
of mankind. Than which there is no greater 
blessedness. 
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Hellenistic Thought in New Testament Times 


The Cyrenaics 
The Way of Pleasure 


By THE REVEREND WILLIAM Barciay, D.D., THE UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 


Or all the ancient schools of philosophy that of 
the Cyrenaics was the most simple and uncompli- 
cated in its beliefs. The Cyrenaics held that 
pleasure is the highest good, and that pleasure is 
the supreme end and aim in life.1 Further, the 
pleasure in question is the pleasure of the body, 
for bodily pains and bodily pleasures are most 
vivid and intense.2. They were not afraid, said 
Cicero, to place the supreme good in that pleasure 
which excites the senses, and, in so doing, they 
forgot, that as a horse is made for galloping and 
an ox for ploughing and a dog for hunting, man, 
as Aristotle said, is made for two objects, for 
understanding, and ‘for acting as if he were a 
kind of mortal god’. Further, the pleasure in 
question was the pleasure of the moment.‘ The 
Cyrenaic believed that he had nothing to do with 
the recollection of past enjoyments or with the 
hope of future ones, since the one no longer 
existed and the other did not yet exist and was, 
therefore, quite uncertain.’ The end and aim of 
life is particular and individual pleasures, not 
happiness which is the sum total of all pleasures ; 
the end is 7dorv7 not eddaovia.* The Cyrenaics 
were actually sometimes called ‘H6Sovxoi, 
Hedonists, for it was the immediate pleasure 
which they sought.” The difference between 
pleasure and happiness is that pleasure is desirable 
for its own sake, but happiness is desirable only 
for the pleasure which it brings. 

Herrick’s lines are not far from the Cyrenaic 
gospel : 


Gather ye rosebuds while ye may, 

Old Time is still a-flying : 

And this same flower that smiles to-day, 
To-morrow will be dying.® 


1 Diogenes Laertius, ii. 85, 87; Cicero, Academics, 
Il. xlii. 131, voluptatem finem esse voluerunt. 

2 Diogenes Laertius, ii. 87, go. 

* Cicero, DesFinibus, Il. xiii. 39; ct. Il. vi. 18, 

4 Diogenes Laertius, ii. 66. 

5 Athenaeus, Deipnosophistae, 544. 

§ Diogenes Laertius, ii. 87. 

7 Athenaeus, Deipnosophistae, 588 A. 

8 Robert Herrick, ‘To Virgins, to Make Much of 
Time ’. 


The founder of the Cyrenaic school was 
Aristippus. The school is called Cyrenaic because 
Aristippus came from Cyrene in North Africa, a 
city which the bounty of Nature and the skill of 
man had combined to make one of the loveliest 
cities in the world.® Strange as it may seem to 
say so in view of his doctrines, Aristippus was a 
devoted disciple of Socrates.1° Plutarch tells how 
Aristippus met Ischomachus at Olympia, and 
how Aristippus asked Ischomachus the secret of 
the power of Socrates over the minds of young 
men. When Aristippus had ‘ gleaned a few odd 
seeds and samples of Socrates’ talk’, he was so 
affected that ‘ he suffered a physical collapse and 
became pale and thin’. So he set sail for Athens 
‘and slaked his burning thirst with draughts 
from the fountainhead ’.1! 
of the Socratic circle,12 and was so close a member 
of it that Plato goes out of his way to say that 
he was not, as might have been expected, present 
at the end, but was with Cleombrotus in Aegina. 
It is typical of the smears which later attached 
themselves to the name of Aristippus that by the 
time of Demetrius it was said that he was not 


with Socrates at the end, because he was carousing » 


with Cleombrotus in Aegina.14 Aristippus never 
ceased to tell of his debt to, and of his love for 
Socrates. When he was asked how Socrates died, 
he answered: ‘ As I myself would wish to die ’.15 
Once in a case in court, he was asked by the 
advocate who defended him: ‘ What good did 
Socrates do you?’ ‘ This much’, he said, ‘ that 
what you said of me in your speech was true ’.1¢ 
Aristippus arrived at his doctrine of pleasure 
through his conception of knowledge. It was a 


® On Cyrene see T. Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, ii. 209, 
210 ; 
article in William Smith, Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Geography. 

10 Diogenes Laertius, ii. 65 ; Strabo, Geography, 837 ; 
Eusebius, The Preparation for the Gospel, 764 A. 

11 Plutarch, De Curiositate 2; 516 C. 

12 See e.g., Xenophon, Memorabilia, II. ii. 1, iii. 8. 

13 Plato, Phaedo, 59 C. 

14 Demetrius, De Elocutione, 288. 

15 Diogenes Laertius, ii. 76. 

16 Diogenes Laertius, ii. 71. 


He became a member | 


G. Grote, History of Greece, Part ii, ch. 27 ;'~ 
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first principle with him that mental affections, 
feelings, sensations can be known, but nothing 
can be known of the objects from which they 
come. Perception causes a change within our- 
selves ; of that change we can be sure; about the 
object which causes the change we can know 
nothing certain. When we see a thing, we may 
have a sensation of whiteness or sweetness, but 
whether the object is white or sweet, we cannot 
tell. As Sextus Empiricus points out in his full 
treatment of the Cyrenaics in Against the Logicians, 
the man with jaundice will see everything yellow, 
the man with ophthalmia will see everything red ; 
push your eyes sideways and you get a double 
vision ; a madman may see things twice. It is 
quite true that we give things common names, but 
as to the meaning of the names we know nothing. 
Sextus Empiricus has the odd idea that people 
with grey, blue or black eyes may well see things 
quite differently. It is clear that a further step 
may be taken. We can know the sensations 
which come to ourselves, but we can know nothing 
at all about the sensations which come to others. 
There is no such thing as a common feeling, since 
a man knows his own sensations and nothing 
more. This view clearly makes personal feeling, 
individual sensation, the standard of everything. 

One result of all this is that quite clearly all 
physical science is at an end. ‘ They abandoned 
the study of Nature’, says Diogenes Laertius, 
“because of its obvious uncertainty ’.2. Further, 
there can be nothing which in itself is just and 
honourable, for there are no absolute criteria 
but only convention and tradition.® 

Since perception causes a change within us, 
Aristippus identified feeling with ‘a motion in the 
soul’. Pleasure is a smooth motion of the soul 
and pain is a rough motion. When there is no 
motion, or when the motion is so slight as to be 
hardly felt, then there is a state of repose. But 
this state of repose is not pleasure; it is no 
better than sleep, and has no pleasure in it. 
Freedom from pain is not pleasure, because 
pleasure is an active thing, that feeling, as Cicero 
defines it, by which the senses are agreeably and 
pleasurably moved.‘ Aristippus argued for the 
pre-eminence of pleasure from the fact that from 


1 Diogenes Laertius, ii. 92; Sextus Empiricus, 
Outlines of Pyrrhonism, i. 215; Against the Mathe- 
maticians, vi. 53; Against the Logicians, i. 191-200 ; 
Eusebius, The Preparation for the Gospel, 763 D; 
Cicero, Academics, II. vii. 20; Il. xlvi. 142. 

2 Diogenes Laertius, li. 92. 

3 Diogenes Laertius, ii. 93. 

4 Diogenes Laertius, ii. 86, 87, 89; Eusebius, The 
Preparation for the Gospel, 764 B; Sextus Empiricus, 
Outlines of Pyrrhonism, i. 215 ; Cicero, De Finibus, II. 
vi. 18 > Il, xiti5.39. 


our earliest days we are naturally and instinctively 
attracted to it, so much so that not to be so 
attracted is a sign of mental derangement.® 

The Cyrenaics went the whole way in their 
beliefs. They held that there is no such thing as 
a pleasure which is bad by nature; pleasure is 
good no matter whence it comes, even if it be 
branded as bad and evil by law or custom or 
convention. Essentially all pleasures are good, 
no matter from where they proceed.® 

The Cyrenaics theoretically began with the 
principle that all pleasures are good and do not 
differ in point of pleasantness, which is the only 
criterion; but in the end they had to admit that 
some pleasures do in fact bring more enjoyment 
than others, and some pleasures can only be 
enjoyed at the expense of a greater pain. But it 
must be noted that the difference is only relative 
and not absolute. They, therefore, in the end 
came to the conclusion that consequences must in 
common sense be taken into account, and they 
admitted that purely for the sake of pleasure a man 
of sense will abstain from that which the law con- 
demns and that which convention regards as evil.” 

For that reason the Cyrenaics said that the 
wise man will cultivate prudence, simply because 
prudence is an essential aid to the enjoyment of 
pleasure. And it is for this reason that there 
enters into the beliefs of the Cyrenaics that which 
looks like an illogicality. If there are no absolute 
criteria, if there is no absolute standard, if the 
feelings and the sensations of the individual are 
to be the touchstone of everything, then there 
seems to be no place for the teaching of ethics or 
of moral philosophy and no place for education at 
all. But simply because the Cyrenaic wished to 
procure the greatest pleasure out of pleasure, 
then he had to bring prudence and wisdom to his 
choices. So Seneca and Sextus Empiricus tell us 
that the Cyrenaics divided moral philosophy into 
five parts—What to avoid and what to seek, the 
Passions, Actions, Causes, Proofs. 

Again and again we find Aristippus stressing 
the value of education. The educated differ 
from the uneducated as trained from untrained 
horses.1° ‘It is better to be a beggar than to be 
uneducated ; the one needs money, the other 
needs to be humanised’.11 A father objected to 
paying five hundred drachmae for his son’s 


5 Diogenes Laertius, ii. 88, 89. 
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education. ‘I can buy a slave for that sum’, he 
protested. ‘Go away and buy one’, said Aris- 
tippus, ‘and then you will have two’.1 He, too, 
is credited with the famous saying that boys 
should be taught those things which will be most 
useful to them when they grow to be men.? Above 
all philosophy must be studied. On being asked 
what advantage philosophers had, Aristippus 
answered : ‘ Should all laws be repealed, we shall 
go on living as we do now’.® 

It was easy to state the Cyrenaic position as if 
it simply taught the unlimited use of the pleasures 
of the body. It could be argued, as Cicero said, 
that Aristippus cared only for the body and Zeno 
only for the mind.* It was perfectly possible, as 
Aristo of Chios said, for a man to leave the school 
of Aristippus a profligate.> There were those 
who said that ‘ Aristippus lived like the most 
debauched of men . . . and that his life was con- 
sistent with his theory ’.° 

Yet the curious thing was that the very opposite 
was true. Aristippus himself lived a life which 
made all men love him. Even Gregory of 
Nazianzen called him 7évotos.? Cicero did not 
like Aristippus and his beliefs, but he pays him 
an unconscious tribute. He says that even if 
Socrates and Aristippus defied the conventions and 
transgressed the laws, the ordinary individual may 
not copy them. ‘It was only by reason of their 
great and superhuman virtues that those famous 
men acquired this special privilege’.§ Let us briefly 
look at Aristippus as the model of his own doctrine. 

He unashamedly loved pleasure and even 
luxury. ‘I classify myself’, he said, ‘ with those 
who wish for a life of the greatest ease and pleasure 
that can be had ’.® He loved money and incurred 
the dislike of Socrates because he taught for it.1° 
He could be a shameless flatterer. Once Dionysius 
the tyrant actually spat on him. Aristippus 
replied: ‘If the fishermen let themselves be 
drenched with sea-water in order to catch a 
gudgeon, ought I not to endure to be wetted with 
negus in order to catch a blenny ?’1! He lived in 
luxury ; his food, his clothes, his perfumes were 
notorious.1* In the Philosophies for Sale Lucian 
brings in the Cyrenaic reeking of myrrh and 
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drunk, an amorous profligate, a master cook; 
purple-robed, wreath-crowned.!* The relations of 
Aristippus to Lais the famous hetaiva of Corinth 
were notorious.14 He justified his consorting with — 
prostitutes by saying that he had no objection to 
living in a house where some one had lived before or 
sailing ina shipin which some one had sailed before.1® 

Yet the curious thing was that he never really 
needed or valued any of these things. He was 
happy with them and just as happy without 
them. It was not abstinence from pleasure but 
mastery over pleasure which mattered. So it was 
in regard to Lais that he uttered his famous 
epigram, ‘éyw ovx éyouat, I possess but I am not 
possessed ’, and this was his watchword.!*® Once 
on a ship where there were pirates in the crew, 
he let his money fall overboard. ‘It is better for 
the money to perish for the sake of Aristippus ’, 
he said, ‘ than Aristippus to perish for the sake of 
the money ’.17 He bluntly informed Dionysius, 
the Sicilian tyrant, that tyranny was a dread and 
fatal disease.18 Once Dionysius gave him the 
choice of three courtesans. ‘Paris’, he said, 
‘paid dearly for choosing one of three’. So he 
took them all to his house, and when he reached 
the door sent all three home.!® There was little 
love lost between him and Plato, yet Plato once 
said to him: ‘ You alone are endowed with the 
gift to flaunt in robes or go in rags ’.2® It might 
well be said of Aristippus that no man enjoyed 
luxury more and no man valued it less, for he 
had learned content. 

He had a certain craving for freedom. He would 
belong to no community. ‘I do not shut myself 
up in the four corners of a community, but am a 
stranger in every land ’.?! 
responsibility and would accept no governing or 
ruling position.?, He had no ties of country ; he 
said he cared not where he died, for the road to 
Hades is the same length from anywhere.?? The 
Cyrenaic freedom involved the denial of the 
existence of the gods, for the Cyrenaics identified 
religion and superstition.?4 
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He had a horror of | 
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But the real greatness of the man is in the 
Sweetness of his disposition. He had the gift of 
Sympathy. He wrote to a friend in grief: ‘I 
come to you, not so much as one who grieves with 
you, as one who would end your grief’.1 He 
never quarrelled. Once he was foully attacked in 
words, but only walked away. His attacker 
pursued him. ‘Why do you run away?’, he 
demanded. Aristippus answered: ‘ Because, as 
it is your privilege to use foul language, it is mine 
not to listen ’.2 Once he refused to grow angry 
under another attack. ‘ You may be the master 
of the wrong way to speak’, he said, ‘I am the 
master of the right way to listen’. ‘ Let us not 
advance words in anger’, he said, ‘ but let us 
calm anger with words’. He hada friend called 
Aeschines and anger arose between them. Some 
one asked where their well-known friendship was. 
‘It is asleep ’, said Aristippus, ‘ but I will waken 
it’. So he went to Aeschines. ‘ Aeschines’, he 
said, ‘do I appear to you so completely unfor- 
tunate and incurable as to be incapable of receiving 
correction from you?’ And the enmity of 
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philosophy, and he answered : 


Aeschines was broken down by the courtesy of 
Aristippus. 

Perhaps the most characteristic thing he ever 
said was that ‘ the most wonderful sight in life is 
the sight of a kind and good man walking in the 
midst of wicked men, and never being deflected 
from his path’. Doubtless he meant it for a 
description of Socrates, but it fits himself. 

A saying of Antisthenes the Cynic and a saying 
of Aristippus the Cyrenaic have been set side by 
side. Antisthenes was asked his greatest debt to 
“The ability to 
hold converse with myself’.? Aristippus was 
asked his greatest debt to philosophy, and he 
answered: ‘The ability to feel at ease in any com- 
pany ’.® There, indeed, is the difference between 
the Cynic and the Cyrenaic. ‘Aristippus’, says 
Gomperz, ‘ possessed the mastery of a virtuoso over 
the art of life and the art of dealing with men ’.® 

When we baldly state his beliefs, Aristippus 
might appear to be a Hedonist and a sensualist, 
but Aristippus was one of these men—not so very 
uncommon—who are better than their beliefs. 
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Contributions and Comments 


Is Not John xiv. 15 a Dislocation ? 


THE study of the textual dislocation of the Fourth 
Gospel is now unfashionable among scholars. 
They are very sceptical of the value of its study. 
But can we wholly ignore the existence of the 
problem in the Gospel as is done by some. 

Some years ago, when I began my study on this 
problem, I happened to find discontinuity of 
thought in Jn 1415. It has no direct thought 
connexion either with v. 14 or v. 16. It rather 
breaks the thought of these two verses, inserting 
a different thought between them. When I set it 
aside tentatively from the text the two verses (vv. 
14 and 16) fitted together very naturally, as follows: 


v. 14—‘ If ye shall ask any thing in my name, 
I will do it.’ 

v. 16—‘ And I will pray the Father, and he 
shall give you another Comforter, 
that he may abide with you for ever.’ 


Then I looked for the original position of v. 15. 
Finding a gap between vv. 20 and 21 of the same 
chapter, and the idea ‘keeping the command- 
ments’ divided into two places (vv. 15 and 21), I 
concluded that the position of the gap was nothing 
but the original position of v.15. When I removed 


it there, I found again that the two texts (vv. 15 
and 21) go together very naturally and with more 
force than before as follows : 


v. 15—‘ If ye love me, keep my command- 
ments.’ 

v. 20— He that hath my commandments, 
and keepeth them, he it is that 
loveth me: 

And he that loveth me shall be loved 
of my Father, 

And I will love him, and will manifest 
myself to him.’ 


What surprised me most, then, was that I could 
see there a verse form of four parallel lines by the 
combination of these two texts. The theme of the 
whole verse was also made clear. It was on 
‘Loving the Master’, and coherence of thought 
marked the whole text. 

I found also the characteristic literary method 
of the Fourth Gospel there. The thought of the 
whole text is developed line after line in the 
manner of repeating and developing the thought 
of the foregoing line in the following, as we find 
tien? 22) Kozue Tomot 


Yotsuya Shinsei Church, 
Yotsuya, Tokyo 
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Entre Nous 


had spoken an unknown student said to him: _ 


That They All May Be One 


Ecumenicity is one of the great issues of our 
age. The S.C.M. Press has done well to inaugurate 
their new series of S.C.M. Paperbacks with Men 
of Unity, by Stephen Neill (S.C.M.; 5s. net). In 
this book Bishop Neill tells the story of certain 
great churchmen, not in the sense of writing or 
even sketching their biographies, but in their 
relationships to the ecumenical movement. 

‘The ecumenical movement exists to work for 
two great aims’, writes Bishop Neill, ‘ the unity 
and the renewal of the Church.’ The aim of the 
movement is a visibly united Church in which 
“anyone who was a minister anywhere would by 
the same title be a minister everywhere, and any- 
one who was a communicant in any of the Churches 
would be a communicant in them all’. That is 
bravely and forthrightly spoken. 

William Temple said: ‘If the Gospel is true 
for any man anywhere, it is true for all men 
everywhere’. That is simply another way of 
stating the missionary obligation of the Church 
and there is nothing which so frustrates that 
obligation as the divisions of the Church. As far 
back as 1919 a group of thirty Indian ministers 
and two non-Indians produced the Tranquebar 
Manifesto. They spoke of the task of winning 
India and the fact that they were rendered rela- 
tively impotent by unhappy divisions—‘ divisions 
for which we were not responsible, and have been, 
as it were, imposed on us from without ; divisions 
which we did not create, and which we do not 
desire to perpetuate’. There can be no better 
statement of the fantastic impropriety of divisions 
in the mission field. 

Here in this book we receive revealing glimpses 
of the great ecumenical figures. We see A. C. 
Headlam, the Bishop of Gloucester, at Lausanne, 
‘abrupt, impatient of blurred or muddled think- 
ing, and of any attempt to substitute feeling for 
hard thinking—‘‘ I deprecate any reference to the 
work of the Holy Spirit ’’, he was once heard to 
say’. And, indeed, it is true that it is little short 
of blasphemy to credit the Holy Spirit with some 
of the sermons which have been accredited to His 
influence by those who would neither think nor 
study. 

We see Bishop Azariah of Dornakal. When he 
was with the Y.M.C.A. he frequently urged Indian 
students with passion and eloquence to give their 
lives to preaching the gospel among their own 
people. At the close of one meeting at which he 


‘Why do you not go yourself?’ And the Church 
owes one of its greatest missionary figures to that 
anonymous challenge, for, thus challenged, Azariah 
went. ‘The secret of Azariah’s life was that he 
lived on his knees.’ 

Here we see Dietrich Bonhoeffer going to die. 
One who was with him in the concentration camp 
tells how at the end of his last service in the camp 
the door opened and two men came in. ‘ Prisoner 
Bonhoeffer ’, they said, ‘ get ready to come with 
us.’ ‘Come with us ’—the fatal words. Bon- 
hoeffer said good-bye. ‘ This is the end ’, he said, 
‘for me the beginning of life.’ Next day he was 
hanged. 

Here we see Temple at Oxford in 1931 when 
the flame of religion was burning low in the 
Universities. F. A. Iremonger describes the 
closing service. As a closing act of worship the 
hymn ‘ When I survey the wondrous Cross’ was 
being sung. ‘ Before the last verse Temple 
stopped the singing and said: ‘“‘I want you to 
read over this verse before you sing it. They are 
tremendous words. If you mean them with all 
your hearts, sing them as loud as you can. If 


you mean them even a little, and want to mean © 


them more, sing them very softly.” 
a dead silence. . 
Watts’ words 


There was 
. and then—to hear Isaac 


Were the whole realm of Nature mine, 
That were an offering far too small ; 
Love so amazing, so divine, 
Demands my soul, my life, my all, 


whispered by the voices of 2000 young men and 
women was (in the recollection of one of them) 
‘““an experience never to be erased from my 
memory until the whole tablet is blotted ’’.’ 

This is a thrilling, a moving and an inspiring 
book. It would be hard to imagine any book 
better calculated to drive home to men the utter 
necessity that the Church should indeed be one. 
When we read a book like this, we are compelled 
to ask: ‘What are we waiting for? How long 
must we continue the blasphemy of disunity ? ’ 
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